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TOWARD A RADICAL NATURALISM * 


FRESH and vital system of ideas has been introduced into 

the world of contemporary philosophy through Justus 
Buchler’s Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment and 
Nature and Judgment. These works present a bold challenge to 
existing forms of philosophic practice, and offer an exciting blue- 
print for the future course of our social and humanistic evaluations 
of man and his works. Buchler’s thought, impressive in its power 
to articulate a novel philosophy of man, is to be located properly 
within the twentieth-century naturalistic renaissance, for his work 
establishes new directions in its rich heritage. 

In the rebirth of any intellectual tradition, polemic against the 
old orders is fused with a promise of the new. Perhaps prophecy 
and moral vision are inescapable consequences in the thought of a 
Bacon, Hegel, or Dewey as they plot, shape and fix the range of 
new intellectual possibilities. However, without sustained criti- 
cism and systematic thought, perpetuated by the heirs of a tradition, 
moral satiety and intellectual pride may well threaten its basic 
foundations. Fortunately, Justus Buchler’s contribution refuses 
to pay lip service to its philosophic allegiance, and it moves toward 
a naturalism that is radical in its pursuit of the consequences of 
that position. 

All naturalists are aware of the irrevocable character of nature’s 
repetitive workings and the inevitable cycles of birth, growth, 
and death that impinge upon the human figure. Natural piety is 
an inescapable datum in the intellectual consciousness of the 
philosophic naturalist. And Buchler, true to the tradition of his 
predecessors, recognizes that we cannot deny ‘‘the precarious 
tenure of the self in the world and the indefinite boundaries of 
the self’? (Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 8). 


*This and the other articles that make up this issue are all concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the philosophy of Justus Buchler. Each writer 
has chosen to treat some aspect of that philosophy which particularly interests 
him; it will therefore be found that this issue in no way contains either an 
exposition or a systematic critique of Buchler’s works. On the contrary, 
many crucial themes, such as proception, query, convention, or articulation, 
have scarcely been touched on at all—MatTrHew LipMAN, SPECIAL EpITor. 
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But Buchler’s sense of the ‘‘precarious’’ in human life and the 
implications of an ‘‘indefinite’’ geography and history assigned to 
the self, upon careful examination, reveal to us a mature naturalism 
that does not shrink from its radical consequences. Buchler re- 
sists the temptation to accept the ‘‘precarious’’ as a form of moral 
shock to our humanistic disposition or philosophic allegiance. The 
philosopher has often been an unwitting practitioner of self-decep- 
tion and illusion. The Epicurean resolved the issue of the 
‘*precarious’’ in terms of a cosmogony of material perfection. The 
Stoic overcame his sense of the ‘‘ precarious’’ through the identifica- 
tion of the self in some macrocosmic mirror of rational love. And 
the existentialist, though possessing an uncompromising awareness 
of man’s ‘‘precarious’’ status, has achieved this at the cost of a 
conversion of the human domain into a series of ungratified ten- 
sions, where moral paradox and human predicament are the only 
eternal values. Obviously the ways of settling our moral concern 
with the natural destiny of the self are many. This total retreat 
from a radical naturalism is to be observed in Whitehead’s allusions 
to a systematic anthropomorphism; in the harmonic self-sustaining 
world of internal relations for the idealist; and in the artifice of 
human experience, created by the recent analysts, to conform to 
their methods for cognitive safety. And even within the ranks 
of recent naturalism there appears little desire to come face to face 
with man’s ‘‘precarious tenure.’’ Dewey’s predilection for over- 
populating man’s universe in the ‘‘foreground”’ of nature with the 
sophisticated social instruments for problem-solving may, as Santa- 
yana suggested, disguise an unsuspecting ‘‘transcendental moral- 
ism.’’ But Santayana himself, with all of his honest and accurate 
vision, would have us turn from a careful delineation of the 
natural career and destiny of the individual self to a transcendental 
drama of ideas. | 

The inability to discourse about man as he is revealed to us 
in his natural setting cannot contribute towards an effective meta- 
physies of the individual. Consequently it provides us with no 
satisfactory image of man as a being whose integral character is 
ever in the process of being achieved, not in spite of its precarious- 
ness or incompleteness, but because of it. The individual has been 
traditionally reconstructed into a series of discrete acts or thoughts ; 
or his achievements have been celebrated as episodic and fortuitous ; 
or he has been seen only through a dense medium of society, polity, 
the race, history, or the absolute—despite the fact that these media 
are, in turn, the temporal products and organized achievements 
of integral selves. Buchler clearly addresses himself to this point. 
‘*The fact that man is characterized by a state of natural debt, by 
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a perpetual incompletion, does not cast doubt on the existence of 
individuals but emphasizes only the extended nature of individual- 
ity, its communicative essence, and the indefinite bounds of its 
relatedness’’ (Nature and Judgment, p. 106). Man’s ‘‘ precarious 
tenure’’ for Buchler, therefore, is not an evil of existence, a 
dilemma to be overcome, thus feeding our hunger for illusory 
formulas to resolve our moral anxiety. Rather it becomes a key to 
the understanding of the organized human effort necessary to the 
promotion and elaboration of human life. Man’s own works serve 
to reveal him in his emergence and cumulative development. Ree- 
ognition of our state as one of ‘‘perpetual incompletion’’ uproots 
certain conventional notions of man and experience. Man com- 
pletes himself neither in society or history, nor through his ideals 
or solved problems. His movements and decisions do not pass 
out of his domain of selfhood into some desert of eternal forget- 
fulness. Experience is not simply a series of terminal points. 
For Buchler the direction of experience would entail a process of 
continuing production, articulated by the self, rather than, as for 
Dewey, a series of consummatory acts, indicative of the self. 

The terminology of ‘‘consummatory’’ acts still relies strongly 
upon viewing man through the lenses of traditional psychology, 
through the categories of feeling and memory. An ontological set- 
ting for man in the nature of things gives way to a psychological 
transcription of human experience. As Buchler cautions us, ‘‘ what 
an individual assimilates is what he sustains, not what he feels’’ 
(Nature and Judgment, p. 138). And, in spite of the naturalists’ 
endeavor to bring man descriptively back to his natural habitat, 
this allegiance to a traditional psychological perspective does not 
permit him to alter significantly the older interpretations of atom- 
ism and discretism in experience. It is reproduced on a grand 
scale in viewing the products and achievements by the individual 
self without a sense of the continuing relation of one product to 
another in terms of the common producer. Products become re- 
lated to the urgencies and exigencies of the conditions that pro- 
voked the initial problem and the need for its resolution. But 
what are these conditions? To argue that they are problematic, 
unsettled, or unresolved is to beg the question. 

For the naturalist, ‘‘incompletion’’ becomes an initial and 
presumptive circumstance which effective intellectual or moral con- 
duct resolves ; it is never a perpetual or real condition. And much 
of our recent naturalistic tradition has come to accept the problem- 
atic, the unresolved, or the indeterminate as circumstantial situa- 
tions confronting the self, rather than as the indelible character 
of the self-in-process (proception). Buchler incorporates man’s 
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questing and query all within the movement of proception. Query 
is not simply a stage in reflective thinking towards the resolution 
of a problem, but a clarification of the ways the proceptive process 
moves towards its self-continuation. The language of articulation, 
for Buchler, may share a pragmatic outlook (a methodological 
pragmatism) with the language of resolution (instrumental prag- 
matism). However, the latter’s orientation is not only nar- 
rower, but its instrumental commitment depreciates the actual 
and elevates the eternal ideality of the settled as good. Perhaps 
the philosophy of instrumentalism may not be alien to our moral 
expectations, but it becomes estranged from the world of natural 
events characterizing the human animal. Instrumentalism has bor- 
rowed Darwin’s adaptation, as a fact of natural selection, to work 
as a norm for moral improvement. 

A drastic revisionism, or radical stance, for philosophic natural- 
ism implies that man is as he is-in-the-process of revealing himself. 
Not only are overt or unmasked teleologies swept away, but a 
philosophy of process, as applicable to this sense of man, becomes 
necessary. Whether an ‘‘active’’ or ‘‘passive’’ vocabulary is 
assigned to any particular version of experience, we must, as 
Locke would remind us, still account for the identity of the indi- 
vidual in terms of his organized self. Furthermore, the recognition 


of the forward-moving character of the self in time is intimately 
bound up with the self’s unique achievements and directed energies. 
Buchler’s neologism of ‘‘proception,’’ indicating ‘‘the natural 
historicity of the individual,’’ clearly points to the fact that man’s 


oe 


career 


cannot be propulsive and directed without being cumu- 
lative’ 


(Nature and Judgment, p. 114). This thesis brings to- 
gether the characteristics of motion, organization, and development 
—all equally important categories for any satisfactory analysis of 
the human self. ‘‘The interplay of the human individual’s activi- 
ties and dimensions, their unitary direction constitutes a process 
which I shall call proception. The term is designed to suggest a 
moving union of seeking and receiving, of forward propulsion and 
patient absorption’’ (Toward a General Theory of Human Judg- 
ment, p. 4). Here is a suggestive kernel of Buchler’s radical 
naturalism. It provides us with a method of analysis considering 
man as an integral being whose character, movement, and pro- 
duction must be viewed in the light of his unitary career as an 
individual. Proception, then, indicates the individual’s unique, 
cumulative movement in nature and his relation to it. The indi- 
vidual’s world is thus never wholly fixed and settled, nor prepared 
for such completion. That world may be altered or strengthened 


’ 
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by its procepts, but its domain is ever the ‘‘summed-up-self-in- 
process.’? The proceptive domain is fixed neither spatially nor 
temporally. The only ‘‘here’’ is theoretically located in the 
‘*floating proceptive domain,’’ and the only ‘‘now’’ or ‘‘at the 
moment’’ is in the ‘‘imminent proceptive domain.’’ The tradi- 
tional dualisms between the actual and the ideal are broken down, 
since both are incorporated as procepts in the process of man’s 
self-revelation, through his judgments or products. What is and 
prospectively what ought to be work upon one another, not as anti- 
thetical realities, but as diversified procepts within the proceptive 
domain. What enters into man’s productivity is his mirroring 
of both fact and thought, real and ideal, thing and idea—all are 
the ingredients making possible our human process. 

The image of man as ever reaching out beyond the moment, 
propulsively set in nature, does just violence to the older Humian 
version of experience as cyclical and repetitive. Hume’s tradition 
is actually a retreat from even a Hobbesian scheme. Hobbes would 
regard experience as mechanically additive, but driven prospec- 
tively by desire and endeavor. Hobbes at least celebrates man’s 
productive powers in his capacity to shape a mortal God, whereas 
Hume can only wonder at the constancy of experience to repeat 
itself through habit. Certainly the impact of our social, historical, 
and biological modes of awareness from the nineteenth century 
introduced categories of alteration and cumulative change as ap- 
plicable to our interpretation of the human domain. For Hegel 
man embodies the process of history, as its agent, through the 
stages of altered consciousness. But process as forward propulsion 
is dimmed by the past glories of consciousness. Precariousness, as 
a datum of existence, is lost as mind eternalizes itself through its 
own enactments. And the hint of a radical vision in Hobbes, 
willing to accept and to see man in the uncertainty and fallibility 
of his productions, is forsaken by Hegel’s retrospective view of 
man’s progressive contributions to his heritage. 

But the response of Dewey and Whitehead is to bring process 
for human experience back into a natural setting. For Dewey 
process serves as a proof of man’s naturalness, in the language of 
interaction and transaction. The difficulty of this objective is 
that it is but a preliminary to the successful reconstruction of ex- 
perience as a total process. Man and nature remain as entities, 
though joined by transactional exchange. Man unmistakably en- 
ters nature; but how much of nature adheres to man without fully 
pursuing the implications of the fact of precariousness? And how 
much of that natural process becomes a movement of intelligence 
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answering the moral necessity to overcome our social antinomies? 
For Whitehead process becomes the organic touchstone against 
which all things are measured. Entities become undistinguishable 
from one another by virtue of this generic kinship. The fact that 
Whitehead threatens to anthropomorphize all of nature is of less 
concern than the inability to apply this process towards a con- 
sistent metaphysics of the integral self. It is process devoid of the 
facts of human achievement.' 

Buchler’s advance over his predecessors is clearly observable 
in the concept of proception. Process, as characteristic of the 
human individual, is not derivable, for Buchler, from the simple 
motions in nature, as for Hobbes; nor is it simply a projection of 
historic time, as maintained by Hegel; nor does it become equiva- 
lent to the exchange relation holding between man and nature, 
within Dewey’s metaphysic; nor an extension of organic nature, 
argued by Whitehead. Process in Buchler’s metaphysics is dis- 
tinctively a human movement, derived phenomenologically from 
an awareness of man as be is in-the-process of revealing himself. 
The emphasis is neither upon the genesis nor upon the realized of 
experience. Buchler, unlike his naturalistic predecessors, need 
not set out to demonstrate the natural source of our experience; 
it is simply affirmed in the very texture of proception itself. And 
the teleology implicit in the view of experience as a process of 
self-realization would run counter to Buchler’s radical orienta- 
tion. Man, in the process of revealing himself, for Buchler, is 
articulative-and evocative and, as such, is a creature of judgment 
or production. As a judicative being man is ever in the process 
of shaping and fixing his proceptive materials. Though an indi- 
vidual’s products may emerge through various guises—as ex- 
hibitive, assertive, and active judgments—they are all nurtured in 
the soil of a common proceptive domain. In this judicative fune- 
tion man demonstrates not only his relation with the structure 
of nature impinging upon him, but he also extends his process of 
utterance to others through communication, in the conventions of 
judgment. Thus the concept of process, as assigned to the human 
individual, implies a dimension of extensity that is communicable, 
examinable, and corrigible. Though individuals are ‘‘unitary 


1In terms of Buchler’s clear recognition of such achievement, in his 
categories of ‘‘judgment’’ or ‘‘product,’’ his concept of proception stands 
apart from Whitehead’s notion of process. Further, since not all natural 
complexes are procepts, it is difficult to understand Edwin Garlan’s criticism 
that Buchler’s treatment of experience, like Whitehead’s, ‘‘would seem to 
apply to any organized process whatever, human or not’’ (Review of Nature 
and Judgment, this JouRNAL, Vol. LIV, No. 20, Sept. 26, 1957, p. 620). 
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proceivers’’ and communities unto themselves, their powers of 
productivity establish the milieu for the social community. 

To see the human process as a continuity of the process of 
productivity suggests that our interpretation of products as almost 
exclusively assertive requires serious modification. Evaluating 
man’s productive achievements requires a more accurate account- 
ing of human experience as we encounter it, and not prefigured 
in accordance with our antecedent intellectual commitments. 
Justus Buchler has opened up new avenues in philosophic criticism 
directed towards our multiple products—intellectual, moral, and 
aesthetic. We cannot relegate products, other than perhaps the 
purely ‘‘cognitive,’’ to the shadows of non-rational discourse 
without doing violence to the reality of the self. The classical 
antinomies of reason-emotion and rational-empirical have drawn 
up some order of pure intelligibleness against which are measured 
the less than pure human accomplishments. We have so thoroughly 
depreciated the world of experience that only by the deliberate 
intervention of some ‘‘external’’ order, or method, imposed on the 
random and unformed, do we believe that experience can become 
productive. And we ignore completely the fact that the methodic 
is present in experience by virtue of man’s evocative nature. How 
adequate is our understanding of man’s apparent success in utter- 
ance and production if we turn our studies of method into pro- 
grams and prescriptions for intellectual performance ? 

Appreciating man as a producer, rather than simply as a 
maker or knower, is to recognize the human process as prospective 
and viable. An individual’s proceptive wealth, to paraphrase 
Adam Smith, lies not in what he has collected but in what he is 
to produce. Our view of experience advances from one of simple 
accumulation to that of cumulative productivity. This radical 
stance sees man as forward-moving rather than backward-looking. 
What Buchler is celebrating here is ultimately in harmony not 
only with the heritage of naturalism, but with the deep sources of 
our humanistic tradition. This is the tradition that makes the 
power of the person central, and implies a metaphysics of plural- 
ism among men. Each man becomes the source and center for 
his own possible achievements. His works can never escape the 
marks of his own identity. And human life achieves power 
through the constancy of its self-affirmations, though the precarious 
and uncertain can never be masked from the reality of our mortal 
destiny. 

SIDNEY GELBER 

StaTE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ON LONG ISLAND 
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VALIDATION 


UCHLER takes up the subject of validation in the final 

chapter of Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment. 
The content is so rich that it is necessary here to ignore much 
of what appears in both books pertinent to validation, and to 
consider only some of the statements about validation made in 
the chapter devoted specifically to it. But since the whole cate- 
gorical structure is employed in the discussion of validation, it 
is advisable to review briefly some of the purposes of the first 
book on judgment and some meanings of a few key terms em- 
ployed by Buchler. 

The unity of the individual man, Buchler begins, means that 
man functions in some unitary way, and this means that each 
mode of functioning is a phase of a unitary process. The unified 
process of an individual man is ‘‘proception,’’ and as an account 
of proception, Buchler’s philosophy is a theory of individuality. 
The specific modes of activity are considered in relation to the 
proceptive process to which they contribute and by which they 
are influenced ; the result is an original and powerful reinterpreta- 
tion of human life. The generic term for any action, thought, or 
contrivance is ‘‘judgment’’; any product that is characteristically 


and distinctively a product of the individual man is a judgment. 
Judgments are classified according to their functions as active, 
exhibitive, and assertive. Buchler seeks the identifying prop- 
erties of judgment, and, in this broad sense of the term, his theory 
of judgment is a theory of man and a theory of morals, science, 
and art. Validation is one of the generic traits of judgment. 


’ 


‘*Validation’’ and ‘‘justification’’ are used interchangeably by 
Buehler, and there seems to this reader no reason for settling on 
‘‘validation’’ as the key term other than its comparative freedom 
from the honorific associations of ‘‘justification,’’ which makes 
it more acceptable as a term applicable to all judgments. 

We are apt to think of validation (or justification) as some- 
thing that happens to a judgment after it has been formed, as 
when a syllogism is tested or an action is considered in court by 
a jury. Such formalized or institutionalized methods of validation 
Buchler calls ‘‘methodological validation.”’ In methodological 
validation, one judgment is judged by means of another—a 
standard or a set of standards. The validity of the standard may 
be questioned, but while it functions as a standard it serves as a 
fixed point of reference for the validation of other judgments. 


1 Justus Buchler, Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951). 
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Any judgment may or may not come to be methodologically 
validated, and, indeed, most judgments do not. But all judg- 
ments are subject to a more general validation, by virtue of the 
fact that they have come into being as products in a process 
which has reason for being terminated at whatever point it is 
terminated. It is this validation that Buchler calls ‘‘proceptive.’’ 
It is not something that happens to a judgment after its deliver- 
ance, but happens during the process of judging itself; in the 
process in which a judgment is formed and delivered, proceptive 
validation serves to terminate the forming and permit deliverance. 
It is called ‘‘proceptive,’’ because the process of judgment-making 
is a phase of proception and because the judgment reaches com- 
pletion through a resolution intelligible only as proceptive: ‘‘ Any 
instance of validating leads to a consummation .. . it consists 
in some kind of approval or ratification. We declare a judgment 
valid when we see in it a relative finality, and when we assent 
to it as requiring no further manipulation.’’* Proceptive valida- 


tion need not be ‘‘pronounced,’’* and it may be very inarticulate; 
but the completion of a brush-stroke by an artist implies that 
this validation is at least rudimentary, as does the choice made, 
the action performed, or any judgment. It should be noticed 
here that, for Buchler, ‘‘Every judgment .. . is a tacit appraisal. 


That is to say, it can be expanded to reveal as part of its meaning 
some discrimination, selection, or decision; it is an extraction from 
an environment of something specific to the exclusion of something 
*?4 When rudimentary validation becomes articulate and 
regulated, it is methodological. Methodological validation need 
not be social, ie., a procedure of validation shared by a com- 
munity; it may be highly individualistic. If a proceiver articu- 
lates his own proceptive grounds for validation and evolves his 
judgment according to rules, his validation is methodological. If, 
in addition, he is able to adopt as part of his own proceptive domain 
the perspective of a community together with its institutionalized 
methods of validation, his validation is methodological and social 
also. But in all cases validation must be proceptive; just as one 
might say that every inference is psychological even if it also 
conforms to logical standards of inference, so every validation 
is proceptive even though it may be also methodological. 

Buchler deplores the most frequently used method of ap- 
proach to those activities he calls proceptive. He is explicit about 
this when he says that ‘‘reason and rationality have for the most 


else. 


2 Ibid., p. 150. 
3 Ibid., p. 159. 
4 Ibid., p. 141. 
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part been explained denotatively, as though they resisted a direct 
approach.’’* I take it that an example of a denotative explana- 
tion of mind, for instance, would be that classical approach by 
which a conception of mind is formulated through consideration 
of the objects of thought, and mental powers are discriminated 
and ordered on the basis of cognitive differences among objects 
of knowledge (such as differences in degree of cognitive certainty). 
By this procedure, we do not come to know mind directly, but 
we conceive it as a power on the basis of what we discriminate 
in its products. On the other hand, I take it that Buchler means by 
a direct approach to mind, one that may take the characteristics 
of thought as a guide, but which is able to find mind itself in a 
simple, basic function underlying the complex ones, and which 
ean discover in it the same essential traits possessed by the com- 
plex functions. All of the proceptive activities are directly ap- 
proached, in this sense, by Buchler. Thus, methodological valida- 
tion is not only continuous with proception in its articulation of 
the latter. The two as distinct occurrences are similar in a 
definitive respect ; in both, past experience, the source of judgment, 
is brought to bear on present judgment either through a regulated 
pattern or mode or through spontaneous insight. But all judg- 
ment is not methodological; it is proceptive validation that is 
‘‘omnipresent’’? and generic. 

It is through the ‘‘proceptive quest for security’’* that valida- 
tion becomes omnipresent for judgment; only through valid judg- 
ment can security be achieved. The quest for security is the 
ultimate proceptive trait which impels to validation, and further 
validation, so long as perfection is yet unreached. ‘‘Every judg- 
ment implicitly seeks justification, because of the commitment in- 
curred by the proceiver in judging. The primordial claim latent 
in human existence itself is the claim of valid perpetuation.’’ ® 
It is difficult to know how to confirm this statement, but what 
Buchler is attempting to give an account of is clear. First, the 
proceptive conditions of any judgment continue after issuance 
of the judgment, though modified by the judgment and perhaps 
more articulate than before; and the search for a more adequate 
expression will continue. The quest for security does not mean 
the preservation of what is already produced. Preservation is of 
value, and a judgment is willingly relinquished for a better one; 


5 Ibid., p. 167. 
6 Ibid., p. 143. 
7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 142. 
9 Ibid., p. 141. 
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science, for example, is described as the systematic search for 
insecurity in present judgments in the interest of greater security. 
It is a mark of proception to go on from one judgment to another 
more valid articulation of its domain, as long as the life of query 
is sustained. Secondly, there is always novelty in judgment 
which seeks preservation: ‘‘Judgments reflect discovery and pur- 
pose validation or the preservation of their conduct.’’ ?° 

The potentially communal character of validation is asserted 
at the very opening of the chapter on validation. It is only as 
‘*potential vehicles of communication’’ that judgments require to 
be validated ; 11 a judgment simply in itself is complete, but as a 
potential vehicle of communication it stands in need of further 
actualization—it must be validated. If I read Buchler correctly, 
this assertion is not quite accurate as it stands. It is not suffi- 
cient to locate validation in the conditions of communication; 
surely, the conditions of survival require that an act be valid. 
It is the development of validation, its articulation, and its progress 
to methodological status that is required by the community. There 
is no point in saying that a community achieves security through 
the separate non-methodological validations of its members; a 
community can achieve security only through methodological 
validation, except possibly in an instance of the most remarkable 
coincidence. Consider, for a moment, a judgment simply as a 
selection from an environment. Merely as a man’s selection, noth- 
ing at all is required of it. But regarded as ‘‘a potential vehicle 
of communication,’’ it is a judgment in which this selection from 
this environment is offered to a community. Two things must 
now happen in order that the judgment be actualized as a 
vehicle of communication. First, the judgment must be articulate 
enough to communicate; the community must be able to represent 
to itself that selection from that environment by means of judg- 
ment. Buchler suggests that the articulation of meaning is at 
least a stage in the development of validation; '* the suggestion 
is pertinent here. Secondly, to communicate itself in its char- 
acter as the validated selection from an environment for that 
community, it must, of course, be methodologically validated for 
that community. It must communicate both its compulsion and 
its convenience through its validation, in order to communicate 
fully its meaning as judgment. 

Validations may disagree and compete; but the situation of 
disagreement is distinct from one prior to it, that in which the 

10 Tbid., p. 143. 


11 [bid., p. 140. 
12 Tbid., pp. 146-147. 
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proceptive validity of each of the competing judgments is in 
question. The latter always concerns the validation of a judg- 
ment for the proceiver who judged in relation to his own pro- 
ceptive domain; that is, when the grounds of judgment are sought 
and made explicit, they are the proceptive sources of the judg- 
ment. This denies that criteria external to the perspective of the 
judgment are pertinent, for the proceiver is ‘‘the final court of 
appeal in all issues concerning decision and belief.’’** In valida- 
tion, as has already been noted, a source of judgment is brought 
to bear on present judgment. Buchler’s consequent description 
of validation as a ‘‘process of guessing and applying,’’** ex- 
presses a familiar fact: the application of past experience to the 
present through judgment always involves the risk of error or the 
unexpected. The guessing that goes into choice between moral 
alternatives is also familiar, as is the widely if not universally 
held ‘‘idea of science as a conjectural structure preempting the 
future with progressive success.’’*5 The artist guesses about his 
intent, and applies, like everyone else, the fund of his impressions 
and information; the treatment of validation in art is especially 
original and suggestive, and merits a detailed consideration which 
cannot be given here. The source of judgment and the method 
of bringing it to bear on present judgment together make up what 
Buchler calls the ‘‘essential past’’’* of the judgment—essential, 
that is, to any question of its validity. Now it appears that when 
we talk of the sources of any judgment, we are talking about the 
resources actually employed by the proceiver; Buchler appears 
to mean that for a judgment to be proceptively valid, it need 
be valid only at the time of judging. This is perfectly consistent 
with the view that a later judgment may imply the invalidity of 
the earlier; for a later judgment, if it has a better definition of 
even the identical perspective, is employing a different totality 
of resources. Buchler is asking for the historical interpretation 
of philosophies, and the recognition of their relative finalities in 
their own perspectives. It seems to me pertinent to distinguish 
the use of the future in proceptive validation from the indefinite 
future any judgment may have. For a judgment has an essential 
future as well as a past; every suggestion or implication latent 
in a product is ‘‘pertinent to the being of the product and its 
validation.’’'7 The indefinite number of implications possessed 


18 Tbid., p. 40. 

14 Ibid., p. 144. 
15 Ibid., p. 145. 
16 Tbid., p. 147. 
17 Ibid., p. 149. 
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by assertive judgments is matched by the potentialities for further 
invention, action, and assimilation possessed by active and ex- 
hibitive judgments. No one ever has a way of knowing what will 
turn up in the future to validate a judgment or to compel modi- 
fication or complete reformulation. But the future can have no 
bearing on the consummation of assent being reached by a pro- 
ceiver in the present, except insofar as it can be said to enter his 
proceptive domain as expectation or anticipation. In this sense, 
validation is always a matter of the past and present and never 
of the future; the perpetuation of judgment has meaning less for 
a proceptive domain than for a community, culture, or civilization. 

‘‘In the process of validation, a judgment is rendered secure 
within a given perspective.’’** The meaning and validity of a 
judgment are articulated by eliciting its perspective,’ as far as 
its essential past is concerned. A ‘‘perspective’’ is a generalized 
‘*point of view’’ or ‘‘context.’’ ‘‘A judgment presupposes a set 
of limiting conditions, within which it functions to define prop- 
erties.’’*” ‘‘The properties ordinarily ascribed to judgment— 
for instance, meaning, truth, moral value, or social influence— 
belong to it only in virtue of some perspective which it repre- 
sents.’’** A system of arithmetic and a social code are per- 
spectives; the enactment of a statute defines a perspective for 
conduct. A judgment or procept may belong to more than one 
perspective, as a storm ‘‘is not the same thing,’’ as we say, for 
a farmer and for a meteorologist. Perspectives can overlap; that 
they can be shared is a condition of communication. Perspectives 
ean include or comprehend others, and they can exclude one 
another. Perspectives themselves can be adopted as objects of 
preference. ‘‘A perspective is the order by which a situation 
may be defined,’’?? and is always the order of a situation for a 
proceiver, the order of a proceptive domain. Consequently, the 
‘‘experience’’ of an individual ‘‘may be regarded as one all- 
inclusive perspective.’’** Since every valuation is the choice 
of a perspective ** and every critical valuation is its conscious 
choice, it follows that disagreement is ultimately perspectival. 
‘‘Every conflict known to history ... has been a conflict of 

18 Ibid., p. 158. 

19 Tbid., p. 121. 

20 Justus Buchler, Nature and Judgment (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), p. 17. 

21 Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 113. 

22 Ibid., p. 130. 

23 Nature and Judgment, p. 160. 

24 Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 117. 
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perspectives.’’*> Some perspective must be shared in order that 
opposition be more than blind collision ; opposition becomes rational 
when opponents deliberately achieve community of perspective and 
know what their disagreement implies, and Buchler defines ‘‘con- 
troversy’’ as this rational opposition. Now the question arises: 
is perspectival disagreement ultimate or can it be resolved? ‘‘ Does 
a perspectival interpretation of the philosophic enterprise elimi- 
nate the meaning and value of polemic? The question is part of 
a larger question. What makes any criticism at all possible and 
effective?’’** This larger question is discussed in the chapter 
on validation ; it is the most crucial question related to validation, 
I think, and I shall conclude by considering two of the ways, of 
those suggested by Buchler, in which criticism can proceed. 

The first way employs the confrontation of one perspective 
by another, for the sake of invalidating a judgment. ‘‘. . . for 
any judgment,’’ Buchler writes, ‘‘some validating perspective can 
be determined or defined’’;**7 and ‘‘. . . however misdirected a 
judgment may be, or however inapplicable and unfeasible it may 
be, its proper purview may be defined. Any judgment can be 
stripped of its pretensions and validated hypothetically.’’** I 
may have missed Buchler’s meaning, but I should like to comment 
on the assertion that any judgment can be validated by a hypo- 
thetically defined perspective, in the special case of its use to in- 
validate a judgment by showing that it falls into an unacceptable 
perspective. The only way I have been able to understand the 
assertion is by the model of a deductive system, in which any 
proposition one chooses can be proven with the appropriate postu- 
lates. But it is possible to construct an indefinite number of such 
systems within which any judgment can be deduced. The critical 
use (at the moment, invalidation) of determining a perspective 
that validates lies in its incongruity with the perspective of the 
proceiver for whom the judgment is in question. The critical 
utility is lost, however, if there are an indefinite number of such 
perspectives determinable; for it will never be possible to decide 
that the proceiver’s perspective is not among those as yet unde- 
fined. The only possibility for criticism, on this basis, is the 
direct demonstration that his perspective is not a validating per- 
spective for the judgment in question. If this line of criticism is 
justified and the last statement acceptable, hypothetical per- 
spectives in art and morals would seem to have no validating 


25 Ibid., p. 115. 
26 Ibid., p. 131. 
27 Ibid., p. 159. 
28 Tbid., p. 161. 
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force at all, on Buchler’s account of proceptive validation, unless 
their hypothetical character is severely qualified. A perspective 
may be defined by other judgments hypothetically, in the sense 
that their relevance to the judgment in question is hypothetical 
and must be demonstrated; the other judgments must be dis- 
tributively compulsive and collectively of a scope sufficient to 
compel proceptive invalidation of the questioned judgment. 
Buchler says: ‘‘We can .. . specify the circumstances and as- 
sumptions by which any moral act may be justified. These may 
be utterly remote from the affairs that interest men, but for moral 
analysis and ethical speculation it is of utmost importance to 
discover such hypothetical justifications.’’** The language (and 
the absence of guessing) again suggests the deductive model; 
what we get from that, obviously, is logical validity, insufficient 
for validation in art and morals. I doubt that a hypothesis re- 
mote from the proceiver’s interests or ‘‘contrary to individual 
and communal intent’’*° can compel proceptive assent; it seems 
inconsistent with the previous account of proceptive validation 
to think that it will. 

The second point on criticism concerns reason itself. It hap- 
pens that men confront one another with alien and mutually ex- 
clusive perspectives. This poses a problem and raises expectation 
of a solution; there is, of course, no solution to this problem. 
Particular solutions to particular controversies there may be, so- 
lutions which may never see the light of day; a metaphysics of 
human judgment neither can nor should be expected to offer them. 
Perspectival controversy need be no evil because some forms of it 
certainly are. But it is the ultimate test of rationality, and 
Buchler says, it seems to me, about all that can be said and says 
it well. ‘‘In whatever ways the conflicting perspectival claims 
compare, one consideration is of prime importance philosophically, 
and hence morally—that the differences be recognized and ac- 
knowledged, separately from the need of the ego. Perhaps it is 
in this basic candor that the trait which men call reason lies.’’® 
‘*Rationality could be defined as the willingness to discover other 
perspectives, to attain community of perspective, and to reconcile 
community with conviction.’’** Whether reason be like the god 
that looks upon its work and finds it good, as Buchler says it can 
be, or whether it be ‘‘this frail faculty’’ of Hume’s dialogue, 
weak, blind, and narrow, it is the only alternative. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid., p. 167. 

32 Ibid., p. 116. 
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It is not clear to what degree the general treatment of topics 
like validation is intended to or can illuminate particular valida- 
tions, and at times the generality of the treatment may leave the 
reader at a loss to locate himself in the subject-matter. But 
Buchler’s work is an important achievement. It is primarily 
what it proposes itself to be—a theory of man. It is original, 
comprehensive, packed with insight and suggestion, and contains 
considerable wisdom, something that is now almost a professional 
phobia for philosophers. 


JORDAN CHURCHILL 
San FRANcISCO STATE COLLEGE 


TWO QUESTIONS ON THE DEFINITION OF MAN’S 
STATUS IN NATURE 


USTUS Buchler’s Toward a General Theory of Human Judg- 

ment and Nature and Judgment are essentially attempts to 
“*sharpen the definition of man’s status in nature’’ and to dis- 
cover ‘‘the fundamental traits in the process of experiencing 
and producing’’ (Nature and Judgment, p. vii). What I propose 
to do here is to raise two very general but only indirectly related 
questions with respect to the position put forth in these studies. 


My motive is not to challenge this position, which I find wholly 
congenial, but rather to induce Buchler to amplify and clarify 
a few points which I find somewhat obscure. I shall begin by 
sketching very briefly what I take to be the general direction of 
Buchler’s thinking. 


I 


Buchler rejects both the view typified by Bradley that the 
self is ultimately one with the whole of nature and the view 
typified by Leibniz that the human personality is a self-contained 
unit which cannot genuinely interact with nature. Instead the 
self is regarded as a ramified natural complex extended in space 
and time and standing to other natural complexes in varying de- 
grees of intimacy. ‘‘The relation between an individual and the 
world affecting him as such is the relation between two natural 
complexes of very different magnitudes, each of constantly varying 
determinateness with respect to the other’’ (Nature and Judgment, 
pp. 129-30). Moreover, some natural complexes in the world are 
not related to an individual as such at all. Not only must allow- 
ance be made for degrees of relevance, but also a meaning must 
be recognized for irrelevance (Nature and Judgment, p. 107). 
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At the same time, Buchler rejects traditional dualistic ap- 
proaches. ‘‘The experiential relation is an ‘object-object’ rather 
than a ‘subject-object’ relation. ... The difference between the 
complexes is not a difference of incorrigible status (for instance, 
between ‘mind and the external world’ or between ‘percipient and 
datum’) but of natural or existential traits’’ (Nature and Judg- 
ment, p. 144). ‘‘I mean to affirm the precarious tenure of the 
self in the world and the indefinite boundaries of the self, not to 
contrast an inner and outer life or an inner and outer world’’ 
(Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 8). To be 
sure, human beings are characterized by traits such as conscious- 
ness, capacity for self-reflection, and a sense of personal finitude— 
traits which even some naturalists tend to regard as miraculous, 
thus “‘lapsing into a kind of covert dualism that seems to bring 
the race of men closer to the side of the angels’’ (Nature and Judg- 
ment, p. 148). But, says Buchler, there are no good grounds for 
transforming simple facts of nature into metaphysical mysteries. 
‘*Chauvinism is at its most foolish when extended to the species. 
Other species and other complexes have no less miraculous dif- 
ferentiae, and of course all facts, including all other facts about 
man, are miracles in one perspective or another’’ (Nature and 
Judgment, p. 148). 

In both of these respects Buchler falls within the pluralistic 
and naturalistic pragmatist tradition, although he does not ex- 
plicitly identify himself with any philosophical school. According 
to Buchler, however, the older pragmatists failed to appreciate 
fully the implications of their underlying metaphysics. In many 
subtle ways their theory of human experience was influenced by 
the traditional classical approach against which they were in con- 
scious revolt. In particular, their theory of human judgment 
remained overly mentalistie and thereby failed to achieve the 
generality which the pragmatic concept of selfhood and its status 
in nature demands. 

‘‘In the most fundamental sense knowing is that process by 
which an organism gains from its own continuing living or from 
the world available to it the capacity to produce or to experience 
in different, unprecedented ways’’ (Nature and Judgment, p. 33). 
And in the most general sense judgments are vehicles ‘‘ whereby 
we can acquire or transmit knowledge’? (Nature and Judgment, 
p. 33). ‘‘Judgment .. . is the means by which nature allows the 
individual to transcend himself. Through each product the in- 
dividual is literally multiplied’? (Toward a General Theory of 
Human Judgment, p. 53). The goal of the cognitive enterprise 
is not, therefore, as for Peirce, ‘‘the elimination of doubt’’; or, 
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as for Dewey, ‘‘the resolution of a problem’’; or, as for Mead, 
‘‘the mitigation of blocked conduct.’’ These conceptions are not 
‘‘general enough’’ (Toward a General Theory of Human Judg- 
ment, p. 141), and they betray an undue emphasis upon the in- 
ferential operations of the mind (Nature and Judgment, p. 131). 
Man is less a problem-solver than a being who seeks to extend the 
boundaries of the self by appropriating the world and con- 
solidating his tenure in nature. And he would continue to multi- 
ply himself and to gain from the world even if he were not 
confronted with problems. ‘‘The interrogative temper is more 
akin . . . to hunger than to puzzlement’’ (Nature and Judgment, 
p. 75). Moreover, in extending himself man is not limited to 
inference or systematic thinking. ‘‘The breadth and elasticity 
cf experience, its ‘stretch,’ is much vaster than is indicated by 
‘inference.’ . . . The stretch of experience is multifarious’’ (Na- 
ture and Judgment, p. 105). 

It was not only the older pragmatic theory of judgment, how- 
ever, which was distorted by the emphasis upon man as a problem- 
solver who achieves his goals by the use of critical intelligence. 
The stress upon problem-solving and inference led many prag- 
matists to thin out the concept of human experience in still other 
ways. The natural historicity and uniqueness of the individual 
personality was obscured. The distinctive affective tone and feel 
for life which pervades and conditions each individual’s responses 
to the world was overlooked. Even aesthetic experience, to take 
one more example, was sometimes, as by Dewey, reduced to a kind 
of thinking. 

Buchler’s own attempt ‘‘to sharpen the definition of man’s 
status in nature’’ is thus guided by the desire to provide cate- 
gories for the understanding of human experience which are 
sufficiently generalized and comprehensive to include what other 
pragmatists tend to leave out and which at the same time are 
truer to their basic metaphysics. This has been achieved largely 
through the highly original and intriguing concepts of ‘‘ proceptive 
domain’”’ and ‘‘ proceptive direction’’ and through a general theory 
of human judgment in which instances of saying constitute but 
one of several modes of judgment. I shall not discuss these latter 
concepts, however, since the problems with which I am here con- 
cerned can be stated without reference to them. 


II 


My first question has to do with the sense in which Buchler 
is using the term ‘‘natural’’ when he says that traits such as self- 
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reflection and the sense of human finitude are natural traits. 
Although Buchler does not explicitly define the term and although 
I am not sure that my own interpretation is altogether correct, 
it would seem that his brand of naturalism is significantly differ- 
ent from traditional varieties and deserves to be made explicit. 
In general, naturalists have tended to argue that the mind and 
mental phenomena are in no sense irreducible data and that 
theoretically, at least, both the genesis and the workings of the 
mind could be fully explained by the use of only those principles 
of explanation and those methods of inquiry which are employed 
in the natural sciences. Despite the elaborate arguments which 
have been constructed in support of dualistic metaphysics, its 
principal support, especially today, lies in the experience of 
wonder, awe, or anguish which one frequently experiences when 
one thinks of the brute fact of consciousness. And to those who 
urge this sense of the mystery of consciousness as an argument for 
dualism the naturalist usually retorts that the sense of mystery is 
itself a natural phenomenon of the kind which a neurologist or 
psychologist might some day explain. In large part this descrip- 
tion of the naturalist fits even Dewey, whose bent toward physical- 
ism and behavioristic interpretations of mind is notorious. 

This description does not, however, fit Buchler. Buehler is 
less concerned to deny the irreducibility and miraculousness of 
mental phenomena than he is to affirm, as a genuine empiricist 
should, the irreducibility and miraculousness of all phenomena. 
As he remarked in a passage cited above, ‘‘all facts .. . are 
miracles in one perspective or another.’’ And some facts, pre- 
sumably, are not only as irreducible as consciousness but just as 
capable of exerting a powerful psychological impact upon human 
awareness. At the same time, rather than to insist upon the 
possibility of explaining the phenomena of mind in physiealistie 
or behavioristie terms, Buchler argues, as a metaphysical pluralist 
should, for the legitimacy of multiple perspectives. One of the 
virtues which he claims for his concept of proceptive domain is 
precisely that it permits a multi-dimensional interpretation of 
human experience (Toward a General Theory of Human Judg- 
ment, p. 23). Thus, one understands the mind not by placing 
it within a more or less monistically conceived natural whole and 
interpreting it in terms of a single explanatory scheme such as 
that used to understand the causal relationships among physical 
phenomena, but rather by viewing it as one of many strands in 
the almost infinitely variegated and coarsely textured fabric of 
nature and studying it from any one of a large number of differ- 
ent but equally legitimate perspectives. 
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By allowing that consciousness is an irreducible and miraculous 
fact and by allowing that mental phenomena may be legitimately 
studied from a variety of viewpoints, Buchler escapes the dangers 
of reductionism. But by holding that mental phenomena are ir- 
reducible in precisely the same sense and only that sense in which 
all phenomena are irreducible, namely in their existential con- 
creteness, he safeguards his naturalism. In saying, therefore, that 
mental phenomena are natural Buchler is not denying their 
uniqueness or converting them into physical or quasi-physical 
phenomena. He is simply denying that uniqueness is unique to 
them alone and asserting that their uniqueness cannot, therefore, 
serve as the basis of a dualistic metaphysics. The uniqueness of 
mental phenomena can, however, serve as a warning against the 
crudities of behaviorism and materialistic monism in which many 
naturalists find themselves involved. 


Ill 


My second question has to do with Buchler’s criticism of the 
older pragmatic definition of man as a being with a capacity to 
solve problems by the use of his rational faculties. Now, I wholly 
agree with Buchler that this definition is deficient on the score of 
generality and comprehensiveness ; and I have no wish to minimize 
the service which he has rendered by presenting his own more 
generalized concept. Those who have rejected pragmatic meta- 
physies out of repugnance for the older pragmatic concept of man, 
mistakenly believing it to be entailed by pragmatic metaphysics, 
can now be shown their mistake. But a comprehensive definition 
such as Buchler’s must in the nature of the case be in terms of 
extremely high-order traits; and though such a definition is rich 
in the sense that it includes more, it can also be thin by virtue of 
its abstractness. For many purposes generality and comprehen- 
siveness are relatively unimportant, and a definition involving 
a selection of one or more readily recognizable and easily labeled 
traits would be far more serviceable, even though it lacked com- 
plete generality. Logic texts still state that a good definition must 
include an essential identifying property, but it has not yet become 
customary to demand of a definition that it be all-inclusive. My 
question, then, is this: If Buchler were content to construct an 
avowedly simplified definition of man in terms of specifie and gen- 
erally recognized human traits, would his definition be very dif- 
ferent from Dewey’s? Granting that Dewey credited his defi- 
nition with more generality than it possessed and granting that 
he exaggerated the role of deliberative inquiry in human experi- 
ence, would Buchler nonetheless agree in regarding the capacity 
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for conscious and critical reflection as the most important single 
trait of human beings? 

Since all human traits are equally natural, equally irreducible, 
and equally miraculous in existential status, the choice of any 
given trait as essential or important will necessarily be dictated 
by pragmatic considerations. On the one hand, we may select a 
certain trait as definitive because it seems to be more important 
causally than other candidates, that is to say, because we believe 
that a thorough knowledge of this trait as it manifests itself in any 
given individual makes possible more reliable predictions with 
respect to that individual’s behavior. Presumably, it is for this 
reason that Freudians emphasize human sexuality. On the other 
hand, we may focus upon a particular trait because we feel that 
a general awareness and constant reminder of its existence would 
have valuable moral (or aesthetic or religious) consequences. The 
Christian definition of man as an immortal soul no doubt often 
reflects this motive. Or, finally, we may select a given trait or 
set of traits for both of these reasons, because we regard it as 
important or essential causally and morally. Dewey’s definition 
of man is an excellent example of a definition in which both of these 
motives are present; for Dewey not only believed that the extent 
and nature of conscious deliberation is the crucial clue to an under- 
standing of individual human personalities but also that critical 
intelligence was supremely important as a means to personal well- 
being and social welfare. His definition of man was hardly more 
than a short-hand vehicle for stating these two convictions. Even 
more specifically, then, my question is whether Buchler shares 
these convictions. 

In one sense this question is not altogether in order. Buchler’s 
purpose in writing Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment 
and Nature and Judgment was to provide a conceptual apparatus 
for understanding the whole of human experience in its multi- 
fariousness and infinite variety, not to determine the respective 
values of various human traits. However, it is inevitable that 
Buehler be compared and contrasted with Dewey, and so long as 
he has not made himself explicit with respect to these issues there 
is bound to be serious misunderstanding. In another sense Buchler 
has already answered the question: 

The problem of reason has been taken too often as the problem of the limits 
and forms of discourse. It is the problem of how much inquiry can accom- 
plish, and not, unfortunately, of how much or what can be accomplished in 
different forms of human query. In such a light, it is easier to understand 
the misgivings of the irrationalists. For, seeing that some processes of human 
experience and production have a value not owing to inquiry, they become 
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disillusioned with inquiry instead of accepting it as one mode of query. 
Similarly, the defenders of inquiry and discourse, perceiving products of a 
nondiscursive character, relegate them to a noncognitive domain or regard 
them as extrarational and as the potential weapon of obscurantists, instead 
of accepting them as other modes of judgment or equal manifestations of 
human utterance. It is not so much that men preoccupied with one domain 
are unaware of invention in other domains, or even of properties common 
to the different domains: it is the salient common properties that escape 
them. Hence the understandable fear on one side of conceding too much to 
those who may wittingly or unwittingly spread the forces of darkness; and 
the fear, on the other, of seeing invention strangled by the exclusive authority 
of discourse. The attribute of reason must be applicable to the whole of 
human production and not merely to the forms of talk and thought... . 
[Nature and Judgment, pp. 97-98.] 


Heartily though I agree with the tenor of this passage, it is still 
essential to know how much importance we ought to allow to 
those specific forms of query recognized by Dewey. Unless this 
issue is settled, we may ourselves unwittingly concede too much 
to the forces of darkness. 

In closing, I should like to warn against a possible misconcep- 
tion. Both by my characterization of Buchler’s philosophical en- 
terprise and by the questions which I have raised the impression 
may have been created that Buchler is simply Dewey brought up 
to date. This would be altogether false. A remark which Buchler 
made with respect to the relationship between Plato and Aristotle 
could be applied with equal justice to the relationship between 
Dewey and himself. ‘‘The greatest instances of articulation are 
extremely like and extremely unlike what they articulate. It is 
impossible not to be impressed, in reading Aristotle, by how much 
of a Platonist he is and how much of a non-Platonist he is, and 
by how closely these polar traits are fused’’ (Nature and Judgment, 
p. 93). The forcefulness and originality of Buchler’s work is 
more rather than less striking because of his debt to the earlier 
pragmatists. 


Rosert G. OLSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JUDGMENT, CULTURE, AND CONDUCT 


MONG the several criteria by which to gauge the fertility of 

an idea is that of its power of unification of aspects or prob-’ 

lems which have been felt as being interrelated, which ought to be 
interrelated, but which have hitherto continued to exist side by 
side and proved refractory to all attempts at integration. The 
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main reason for this uncomfortable state of affairs is that no 
vantage point has been found from which an integrated vision 
would become possible. 

This lack of an integrating principle is, perhaps, nowhere as 
disturbing as in the field of philosophical anthropology. Never 
before, remarked Max Scheler in 1928, ‘‘has man been more prob- 
lematic to himself than in our days. . . . The continually growing 
multiplicity of special disciplines concerned with the study of man 
has confused and obscured rather than clarified our concept of 
man.’’' When E. Cassirer published his Essay on Man, in 1944, 
he still found this characterization true. The situation has not 
changed to any considerable degree. 

There has been, of course, no dearth of interpretations aiming 
at a comprehensive view of human nature. Most of them, how- 
ever, suffer from the fact that they are based on a more or less 
arbitrary preference for one particular aspect and, consequently, 
either ignore or do violence to others. Cassirer believed himself 
to have discovered a ‘‘clue’’ in the symbol. Man is the animal 
symbolicum.* 

The symbol, as conceived by Cassirer, does not, however, furnish 
a basis broad enough for supporting a comprehensive theory of 
human nature and culture. Man’s outstanding characteristic, we 
are told, is his work. ‘‘Humanity,’’ that is, human nature, is de- 
termined and defined by the system of human activities. ‘‘Lan- 
guage, myth, religion, art, science, history are the constituents’’ 
of the ‘‘cirele of humanity.’’* Neither in this nor in any other 
passage is consideration accorded to the fact of technology.*® This 
curious neglect results, apparently, from the ‘‘subjectivism’’ which 
pervades Cassirer’s work. He is not concerned with the question of 
the status man’s works achieve once they have become, as it were, 
disengaged from the subjective spirit and attained an existence 
of their own. Although Cassirer abandoned the all too narrowly 

1 Max Sceheler, Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos (Darmstadt, Reichl, 
1928), p. 13. 

2 Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1944), 
p. 22. 

3 The term is unfortunate. Man is not ‘‘symbolic,’’ he creates symbols. 
He is ‘‘symbolo-poétic.’’? One may, however, ask whether all symbols are man 


made or whether there are not some which are discovered rather than invented. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 68. 

5 Cf. the scant references to ‘‘implements’’ in The Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms, Vol. II, translated by R. Manheim (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1955), pp. 212 ff. 

6 This is, it would seem, an almost inevitable outcome of the particular 
epistemological, and metaphysical, standpoint which Cassirer makes his own. 
A further study of this question is beyond the scope of these few pages. Such 
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epistemological viewpoint of the Neo-Kantians of Marburg, he 
remained true to the fundamentals of Kantianism throughout his 
life. His subjectivism is, of course, not ‘‘psychologistic’’; never- 
theless, it prevented him from viewing man’s ‘‘ products’’ otherwise 
than as ‘‘projections,’’ if one may say so. 

Cassirer distinguishes various ‘‘symbolic forms,’’ but it is 
doubtful whether he recognized several ‘‘forms of symbols.’’ The 
symbolo-poétic function, or the world-constituting category of the 
symbol, is, apparently, unequivocally the same under all circum- 
stances. He does not ask whether or to what extent the symbolized 
determines the nature of the symbol. To raise this question is 
precluded by the fundamental metaphysics Cassirer adopted. For 
the symbolized meaning is constituted by the symbolizing function. 
This view appears to have imposed certain limitations on Cassirer’s 
interpretation of man’s work. If it is possible, on the one hand, 
to consider every work as ‘‘symbolic,’’ in one sense or another, 
there is, on the other hand, more in the work than its symbolic 
nature. <A philosophy of man, based on his achievements or prod- 
ucts, requires a broader foundation, to outline which one has to 
turn to ‘‘the things themselves’’ and to envisage them from a 
standpoint that would be metaphysically neutral. 

One cannot but agree with Buchler’s statement that Cassirer’s 
approach ‘‘inclines to mentalize perspective’’ and that ‘‘it looks 
upon nature too much as fitting various symbolic schemes, and too 
little as determining symbols and compelling products.’’* 

Before submitting some brief comments on the significance 
Buchler’s notion of ‘‘judgment”’ has, as I see it, for a general 
theory of conduct and culture, it may be advisable to point out 
certain aspects this notion has in common with other views. It 
may thus become clear that Buchler’s conception is the more en- 
compassing one and incorporates these other ideas. 

Cassirer speaks of three ‘‘dimensions’’ of the symbol: the sym- 
bol expresses, represents, and signifies... A somewhat similar view 


a study would have to take account of Cassirer’s emphasis on ‘‘function’’ and 
of his intention to parallel Kant’s theory of knowledge by one dealing with 
culture. To ‘‘understanding that finds in nature the laws understanding put 
there first,’’ corresponds interpretation discovering meaning that originates 
in the ‘‘symbolic function’’ of the mind. For a suggestive and penetrating 
criticism of this position, ef. Helmuth Kuhn, ‘‘Ernst Cassirer’s Philosophy 
of Culture,’’ The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (Library 
of Living Philosophers, Evanston, Ill., 1949), pp. 547 ff. 

7J. Buchler, Nature and Judgment (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1955), p. 45. 

8 E. Cassirer, ‘‘Das Symbolproblem und seine Stellung im System der 
Philosophie,’’ Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik, 1927, XXI, p. 191. 
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has been proposed by Karl Buehler, independently of Cassirer, in 
his Theory of Language.* According to Buehler, every linguistic 
utterance is, at once, ‘‘presentation, appeal, and expression (or 
manifestation).’’ In spite of all differences, on which some words 
will be added below, there is a definite ‘‘convergence’’ of the ideas 
proposed by the three thinkers. They are agreed that the three 
aspects they discover in verbal utterance, in symbols, or in judg- 
ments are inseparable and coexist, although with varying emphasis, 
in the several instances and situations.’° 

Buchler’s three aspects of judgment—active, assertive, and ex- 
hibitive—cover wider fields of human conduct than do the 
features recognized as pertaining to symbols by Cassirer or to 
speech by Buehler. By virtue of their more encompassing nature 
they furnish a more useful foundation for a theory of human 
conduct. For they comprise, within the same conceptual frame- 
work, all the many forms of relatedness which link man to his 
situation, to things and events, to his fellows, and also to himself. 

The recognition of the co-existence of the three aspects—be they 
viewed in this or that manner—furnishes a much needed corrective 
to the all too radical separation of ‘‘factual’’ and ‘‘emotive’’ utter- 
ances. For there is, in truth, no utterance, either in interpersonal 
communication or in reflexive behavior, which would not imply 
the three aspects. The most factual assertion ‘‘appeals’’ to the 
recipient, since it claims to be true and, hence, to be accepted, to 
release a response of assent. A primarily ‘‘emotive’’ or ‘‘appeal- 
ing’’ utterance ‘‘presents’’ to the recipient that fact of ‘‘oughtness’’ 
or of the sender’s desire, conviction, or advice, as the case may be. 
Finally, however predominant be the ‘‘expressive’’ or ‘‘exhibitive’’ 
aspect, it conveys the knowledge of a state of affairs—of the sender 
being in this or that mood ™ and requires, implicitly or explicitly, 
a definite response. It is, in fact, generally known that mere ‘‘ex- 
pressions’? may be used with communicative intention: we ‘‘let 
the other know how we feel.”’ 

The obvious similarities of the conceptions mentioned should, 
however, not make one overlook the essential differences. It is 

® K. Buehler, Sprachtheorie. Die Darstellungsfunktion der Sprache (Jena, 
G. Fischer, 1934). 

10 See especially Buchler, Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment 

(New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1951), pp. 28 ff. 

11It is a much too narrow conception if one limits ‘‘expression’’ to 
‘‘expression of emotions.’’ Doubt, hesitancy, uncertainty, and similar mental 
states may be termed ‘‘moods,’’ if one wants—Stimmungen, as many con- 
temporary German writers prefer to say (cef., e.g., O. F. Bollnow, Das Wesen 


der Stimmungen, 3d ed., Frankfurt a. M., Klostermann, 1956)—but hardly 
‘“emotions.’’ 
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particularly in regard to the ‘‘exhibitive’’ judgment that the dif- 
ferences become visible—if I understand Buchler’s term correctly. 
For ‘‘exhibition’’ covers more than do the related terms ‘‘ex- 
pression’’ or ‘‘manifestation.’’ The three formulae have in com- 
mon that they refer to some sort of ‘‘revelation’’; something not 
visible at first sight is ‘‘revealed.’’ But what is thus ‘‘revealed’’ 
belongs with Cassirer and Buehler to the ‘‘subjective sphere,’’ 
whereas the exhibitive judgment, by means of ‘‘shaping or arrang- 
ing of materials,’’!* renders manifest also what is hidden in extra- 
mental reality, or in a conceptual context. 

The three modes of judgment determine the relationships ob- 
taining between man and his world. This world is not, has never 
been, one of unadulterated nature. It is to a large extent a man- 
made world. To-be-in-a-world means for man to create a world. 
The history of civilization is the history of the gradual transforma- 
tion of nature, of the imposition of an artificial on the natural 
world. In the world-creating activity of man are operative three 
fundamental tendencies which may be called: formative, regula- 
tive, and explicative. To these tendencies correspond the three 
main strata of the man-created world: that of products properly 
to be so designated, that of institutions, and that of interpreta- 
tions. It seems possible to relate these strata and the underlying 
tendencies to the three modes of judgment which Buchler de- 
seribes.1* If this were feasible, as I believe it to be, one might 
arrive at a unified theory of culture. 

Being-in-a-world or, more specifically, being-with-others is not 
a property, like color, nor indicative of a location like the place 
held by a thing in a spatio-temporal context. It is a living re- 
lationship and, consequently, at once a given fact, constitutive of 
human existence, and a task to be achieved.'* As the latter it 
requires a sort of synthesis, a union of two terms, and thus is of the 
nature of judgment.'*® The judgmental nature of social conduct, 
however, reaches, so to speak, deeper into man’s being. The mode 


12 Toward a General Theory, p. 48. 

18 No one-to-one correspondence can be expected. The combinations and 
variations of judgmental forms are much too numerous and too differentiated 
to allow for such simple correlations. 

14 The emphasis on being-with (Mitsein) is largely a reaction against an 
exaggerated elementarism which views man’s sociability not as an integral 
feature but as something superadded. 

18 It would be worth while inquiring whether or in what sense the quali- 
fications of judgments, as used in logic or in Kant’s table, apply to judgments 
in the wider sense. Removal-negation, hesitancy-hypothetical, choice-disjune- 


tive seem to correspond. To what extent these parallels are tenable caunot be 
said offhand. 
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ot behavior is determined both by the actual situation and by the 
inner preparedness for, or attitude in regard to, the adequate 
response. The totality of the attitudes in regard to his ‘‘world’’ 
(which also includes himself) makes up what is commonly called 
a man’s character. 

Many years ago I suggested that ‘‘character’’ should be viewed 
as the principle, or the sum of all principles, determining a per- 
son’s conduct. Conduct, indeed, depends on the manner in which 
values are preferred or rejected, hence, on a context of evaluative 
judgments; these judgments are, of course, not made explicit in 
the great majority of individuals. It appeared to me possible that 
one could define character as something like an ‘‘individual cate- 
gorical imperative.’’ ?* 

This idea is, or so it seems to me, perfectly compatible with the 
recognition of the réle played by emotional factors. For, what- 
ever the basis may be for an evaluative judgment, its ultimate 
judgmental nature remains unaltered. The most general state- 
ment on motivations takes the form: ‘‘it is better so’’; that is, it 
expresses a Judgment of preference.** Such statements are but the 
translation of active conduct into a verbal formula. But this 
translation would not be possible were it not that conduct is funda- 
mentally of a judgmental nature. 


If this view is accepted it becomes feasible that the disparate 
realms of thinking, acting, and producing, hence, those of ideas, 
conduct, and culture, should be comprised under some common and 
general eategories.!§ 


These few and of necessity brief, even sketchy, remarks aim at 
an elaboration on, and an interpretation of, Buchler’s Theory of 
Judgment. But philosophers seldom agree; this is, for that 
matter, fortunate, since otherwise philosophy would come to a 


16 R. Allers, The Psychology of Character (London, New York, Sheed & 
Ward, 1930). The German original, Das Werden der sittiichen Person (Frei- 
burg i. B., Herder, 1929). In the preface to the 4th German edition (1935) 
and in Self-Improvement (New York, Benziger, 1939) I proposed, to avoid 
the confusion of terminology, the formula: ‘‘The person acts, by means of 
his personality according to his character,’’ personality designating the ‘‘sum 
total of all actualized potencies at a given time of life.’’ 

i7It is, of course, irrelevant, within this context, whether the reasons 
alleged be the ‘‘real’’ ones or substitutes for those which are supposed to 
be ‘unconscious.’ 

18 One may also hope to find in this theory of judgment a common basis 
on which to integrate the problem of knowledge, or of epistemology, and 
that of creative activity, or that of ‘‘ergology,’’ of whose nature and sig- 
nificance I have briefly reported in a paper ‘‘ Reflections on the Ontology of the 
Artifact,’’ presented to the meeting of the A.P.A. at Cambridge, 1957. 
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standstill. Thus, it is not at all improbable that Professor Buchler 
will not approve of this enterprise. 

Goethe, in his old age, published a little essay to which he gave 
the quaint title: Bedeutende Férderung durch ein einziges geist- 
reiches Wort. One is grateful for every such ‘‘furtherance,’’ even 
if one should have misunderstood the intention of the helper. 


Rupotr ALLERS 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


REFLECTIONS ON JUSTUS BUCHLER’S THEORY 
OF MEANING 


HE pursuit and realization of meaning are undeniable as- 

pects of human experience; indeed, man’s concern with 
meaning is so pervasive and characteristic that there would seem 
to be little necessity to attempt to justify the proposition that art, 
science, and religion, as well as social and political organizations 
and endeavors, are essentially efforts to render life not only more 
secure but also more meaningful. Yet contemporary philosophers 
have often sought to deal with meaning by categorically denying 
its presence to many aspects of experience; and although such at- 
tempts are perhaps more significant as testaments to the philosophi- 
eal importance of meaning than for any evidence that meaning 
ean accrue only to propositions, or to constructs, actions, and 
objects of a very special sort, they have influenced critics of art 
as well as scientists and theologians. Consequently the problem 
of the meaning of ‘‘meaning’’ has usurped much effort that might 
well have been directed towards the pursuit of meaning itself. 
Professor Justus Buchler, however, has made a definite contribu- 
tion to the theory of meaning which may be partly characterized 
by noting that he faces squarely, without any attempt to explain 
away, the claim to the realization of meaning in diverse areas and 
modes of experience. He faces this fact not by making the 
criterion of meaning so vague that all things in all circumstances 
are indifferently meaningful, but by defining meaning so that no 
traditional and insistent use of the term is excluded, and yet nar- 
rowly enough so that meaningless is not altogether an empty 
category. 

This paper, however, does not attempt a detailed exposition or 
analysis of Professor Buchler’s contribution to the theory of 
meaning; it seeks only to indicate and reflect upon the general 
character and temper of his theory, and assumes that interested 
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persons prefer to get the details from Professor Buchler’s own 
writings. 

Fundamental to Professor Buchler’s theory of meaning, and a 
philosophical contribution in itself, is his cireumspect approach 
to the question of what man is. He is obviously convinced that 
philosophy must proceed on the assumption that human nature, 
which is neither amorphous nor unintelligible, is reflected in man’s 
every action and product. It is clear, too, that he regards man as 
a continuous part of a pluralistic universe, and considers the 
problem of understanding the human creature as not wholly dif- 
ferent from problems confronted in every nook and cranny of 
nature as a whole. He does not, however, underestimate human 
complexity or the magnitude of the problems involved, and his 
writings, in addition to their succinct brilliance, evidence an un- 
usual mixture (in the contemporary world) of humility in the face 
of difficulties and confidence in intelligence and effort. Both of 
his recent books! are directed towards a more complete and unified 
philosophical understanding of man, and culminate fittingly with 
a long chapter on ‘‘Meaning,’’ which ends with a statement about 
man that is as precise and penetrating as any found in philo- 
sophical literature. ‘‘If it is insufficiently decisive to regard man 
as the animal that judges,’’ Professor Buchler concludes, ‘‘it 
may be sufficient to regard him as the animal that cannot help 
judging in more than one mode.’’? Meaning, then, can be ade- 
quately understod only as a function of various elements in diverse 
activities and products. 

Now much contemporary philosophy, understandably appalled 
by the unphilosophical enthusiams (and perhaps the seeming 
ruthlessness of Nietzsche) which often accompany the elevation of 
‘*instinet,’’ ‘‘intuition,’’ or ‘‘the wisdom of the body,’’ has fre- 
quently gone to an opposite extreme (in spite of expressed horrors 
of dualisms) and viewed the methodical activities of the sciences 
as a matter of distinctly ‘‘cognitive judgments’’ while relegating 
the arts, morality, and religion to a ‘‘non-cognitive’’ or ‘‘emo- 
tional’’ dimension of experience. Professor Buchler is acutely 
aware of the incongruity—perhaps absurdity—of much contem- 
porary philosophy in this respect. He is convinced that philo- 
sophical problems are not solved by simplifying them or meta- 
morphosing them into language puzzles or games, that language is 
not significantly improved, or meanings clarified, by artificial rules 


1 Justus Buchler, Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1951), and Nature and Judgment (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1955). 

2 Nature and Judgment, p. 199. Italics not in the original. 
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or determinations to use certain words in particular ways, and 
that little or nothing is gained (but formidable impediments to 
understanding are raised) by the diremption of human nature and 
experience into cognitive and non-cognitive elements. Man is a 
whole, and the ‘‘wisdom of the body’’ (though Professor Buchler 
does not use the term) in adjusting to, assimilating, and manipu- 
lating circumstances is not less impressive or philosophically im- 
portant, than the so-called cognitive powers. Life itself, he sug- 
gests, is invariably, even inevitably, judicial, and when the process 
of judgment ends, life is terminated. Man’s distinctive attribute, 
then, is not simply that he judges, but that he judges in various 
modes: assertively, actively, and exhibitively ; instinctively, habitu- 
ally, and deliberately ; inevitably, purposively, and freely. Yet 
Professor Buchler does not at all deny the uniqueness of the modes 
of experience and judgment; the similarities and differences of art, 
morality, and science, as modes of judgment, are duly noted and 
articulated without in any measure compromising their individual 
character and significance. Man judges scientifically when his 
judgments are enlightened by the evidence which defines the 
‘necessary condition of adaptation, exploration, and control.’’* 
He judges artistically when he manipulates a medium and articu- 
lates the qualitative character of objects and experiences. He 
judges morally when he chooses one course of action rather than 
another. And he judges philosophically when he judges ‘‘within 
a perspective of greatest possible breadth.’’ * 

Man may be characterized, then, by any of a number of unique 
activities and products, but each of these in turn is distinguished 
as human by the fact that it may be judged, articulated, or 
consummated in various ways. The Newtonian view of the universe 
may be appropriately articulated by the poet, the moralist, or the 
scientist; sleep may be merely accepted, or sought, or praised; 
love may be sublimated into a song and life itself sacrificed for an 
ideal. Man is a creature that judges in many modes, distinguished, 
indeed, not by the fact that he judges but by the variety and scope 
of his modes of judgment. 

Of course, philosophical literature is replete with assertions 
that man’s uniqueness is inseparable from his power of judgment, 
rationality, cognition, ete. Yet no one, not excluding the Greek 
philosophers, has made the power of judgment as pervasive and 
inescapable as has Professor Buchler. By and large, judgment 
has been conceived as requiring special methods and circumstances, 


3 Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 73. 
4 Nature and Judgment, pp. 7-8. 
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and as the domain of the especially endowed or trained person. 
But Professor Buchler seeks quite successfully to indicate that 
judging characterizes all forms of acting, saying, and making. 
For judgment is the more or less complex process of appraisal and 
pronouncement which occurs when the individual acts or produces 
in the various areas of life, society, science, art, or morality. 
“*Each judgment is the individual’s situational recognition of his 
universe, a universe highly reduced in scale and present in the 
form of complexes that are to some extent uncontrollable. The 
judgment reflects both the impact of this universe and the 
momentum of the self.’’*> Consequently no action, assertion, or 
contrivance may be adequately conceived as simply an expression 
of the self; judgment is never altogether subjective; for what a 
judgment reflects is a perspective, an order or pattern within an 
individual existence, which because of the individual’s continuity 
with the world is actually or potentially shared with others who 
are, or may be, in that world. 

Meanings, like judgments, are not simply subjective conditions 
or reactions of the organism; for meaning, according to Professor 
Buchler, is significantly continuous with capacity as a judging 
creature, though the extensions of the two terms are not identical. 
A judgment ‘‘promises to function meaningfully’’* by facilitating 
‘‘the articulation of some perspective within which it can be said 
to be located.’’* Judgment is perhaps in some sense prior to the 
realization of meaning, though it is meaning that carries a judg- 
ment from context to context and makes it available for the 
manipulation or assimilation of other events and mediums. ‘‘The 
modes of judgment are also modes of communication. We com- 
municate by acting and making no less than by stating.’’* Com- 
munication, then, like judgment, has its matrix in the individual’s 
‘*situational recognition’’ of the universe and his place in it; 
therefore, meaning could be completely subjective only if an indi- 
vidual existed in an order which eternally excluded the existence 
of others who might share that order in whole or in part. 

Judgment arises out of the capacity for assimilation and the 
powers of manipulation which an individual possesses, according 
to Professor Buchler. Assimilation is the process of receiving 
unto (not simply into) the self what is available in the environ- 
ment, and manipulation is the process of modifying characters and 
relations by means of the powers and capacities of the self. Thus, 

5 Ibid., p. 29. 

6 Ibid., p. 166. 

t Ibid., p. 165. 

8 Ibid., p. 30. 
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meaning belongs potentially to any aspect of existence and is 
realized when any element assimilated or any power of manipula- 
tion enters into the proceptive direction of an individual and be- 
comes available for the making of further judgments. Proception 
is the total unified direction of the individual in the process of 
existence. Judgment, as a process within the proceptive direction, 
is the condition on which meaning depends, and meaning is the 
function by which the relevance and efficacy of judgments are 
increased. So meaning is characteristically the fulfillment of the 
promise contained in the function of the organism’s total sensitivity 
(capacity for assimilation), power, and situation. Man’s cog- 
nitive nature, though not exhaustive, is pervasive, and is exercised 
no less in choosing a path through the woods or in listening to a 
symphony than in scientific enquiry and philosophical analysis. 
Emotion or imagination may qualify judgment or cognition, but 
the presence of emotion or imagination does not preclude, or 
necessarily frustrate, judgment and cognitive value. For funda- 
mentally, to know is to gain ‘‘the capacity to produce or to experi- 
ence in different, unprecedented ways.’’® The pursuit of knowl- 
edge is the assimilation of the materials and the development of 
powers of manipulation which will render ever greater the scope 
and variety of meaningful situations, making available to judicial 
processes the elements which distinguish, in a particular context, 
relevant from irrelevant judgments. ‘‘Meaninglessness and the ab- 
sence of a meaning-situation are thus alike essentially impediments 
to judgment and communication ; except that the one is laid to vice 
and the other to fate.’’ '° 

Thus Professor Buchler avoids the bifurcations, between nature 
and man and between the various aspects of man’s endeavor, that 
have pervaded much of contemporary philosophy. ‘‘We are ad- 
dicted to the view of the human product as expressing ‘thought,’ 
‘imagination,’ or ‘emotion.’ The experience of man, sprung, as 
we shall put it, from a union of manipulation and assimilation, 
and consisting in the permutations of this union, is too continuous 
and deep-rooted to sustain such a view.’’?! Because of the nature 
of manipulation and assimilation, then, he recognizes and empha- 
sizes that proception, judgment, and meaning are inevitably affairs 
of the individual; but he also emphasizes that the individual and 
the community are interrelated and in interaction. Neither the 
individual nor the community, however, is simply a function of 
the other. The individual is what he suffers and does, though 

9 Ibid., p. 33. 

10 [bid., p. 179. 

11 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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suffering and doing reflect the original structure of the human 
organism as well as the objective circumstances which create and 
sustain him. Likewise, the community is what it does through the 
individuals which compose it, but each community has also a strue- 
ture which is essentially independent of any particular person, 
and which is a major element in both the totality of existence and 
the process of individual manipulation and assimilation. The 
individual is both a self and a member of society; and society is 
composed of but not reducible to individuals in relation to one 
another. Man, viewed in this metaphysics, comes into the world 
naked, but not formless or powerless. Even before birth the com- 
plex process of manipulation and assimilation, which modifies his 
character and the changes he will work in the world, has begun. 
Judgment, it seems, is primarily the exercise of the individual’s 
own powers, or freedom, but a freedom conditioned by both the 
original structure and what is assimilated. Yet there are no limits, 
at least no a priori limits, to what man may assimilate or manipu- 
late, and consequently no limitations to the meanings which may 
be realized, no categories from which meaning and cognition can 
be excluded, and no endeavor which does not utilize the judicial 
capacity. Man, as Professor Buchler conceives him, is neither the 
victim nor the master of circumstances. He is a natural creature 
whose endowment with ihe power of diverse and capacious judg- 
ment redeems him from total subservience to what is not himself. 
And through the exercise of judgment and the realization of 
meaning his redemption is augmented and his subservience attenu- 
ated. Indeed, nothing ean alleviate the necessity of judgment as 
long as life lasts, but nothing in the fact that judgment is pervasive 
forbids it to be also, in its relevance, scope, and variety, the chief 
glory and the greatest delight of man. 

Another important contribution by Professor Buchler to the 
theory of meaning is his treatment of the ‘‘ontology’’ of language. 
Democritus is reputed to have said that language is the shadow 
of action, and certainly it has often been treated as such. Pro- 
fessor Buchler makes it clear that although the maxim that actions 
speak louder than words is metaphysically sound, no sharp dis- 
tinction between word and deed is justifiable. He insists that 
language can be a form of action, and that any action, or object, 
may function linguistically or communicatively. And surely noth- 
ing is more misleading, as he suggests, than the notion that dis- 
course and existence, symbol and symbolized, can be analyzed and 
understood as independent realms of existence. His treatment 
suggests that in spite of the genuine uniqueness of each and the 
apparent discontinuity, on oceasion, between them, the linguistic 
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and non-linguistic—word and deed, fact and formulae—are part 
and parcel of a unified complexity involving diverse processes. 
Although in the process of manipulation and assimilation both 
linguistic and non-linguistic elements are involved and may be 
distinguished, in the process of judgment the distinction between 
them is largely nominal. Language, conventionally conceived, is 
itself a reality which the individual does not create, and which he 
must assimilate and learn to manipulate; the meanings of such 
language, the judgments which its use renders possible, must be 
gained through both assimilation and manipulation, even as the 
uses of the carpenter’s tools are known by observation and actual 
trial and error. Yet the meanings of language are never fixed, 
either transcendentally or by customary usage. ‘‘Ideas and 
meanings are by and large the outcome of living rather than of 
pure psychic invention.’’** Meaning, then, is never actually dis- 
covered simply by an analysis of language or a study of behavior, 
except insofar as each of these is a distinct area of investigation 
and a specific mode of inquiry which may articulate specific per- 
spectives; the meanings of other instances and uses of language, 
in poetry or science or philosophy, are wholly available only to the 
methods and experiences which generated the original perspectives. 

Professor Buchler does not, however, disparage or discourage 
the investigation of behavior or linguistic analysis, except to sug- 
gest that the pursuit of ‘‘analysis’’ and ‘‘clarity’’ have interrupted 
the study of foundational questions.’’** Yet in the context of 
his own work it may be consistently suggested that the positive 
value of linguistic analysis, and the critical endeavor generally, 
is that such pursuits are themselves additions to, or articulations 
of, the realm of meaning, though it is an egregious mistake to 
regard them as substitutes for the original language, even though 
they may be more persuasive to certain temperaments and per- 
spectives. Criticism and the analysis of language are, at best, 
genuine contributions to the persistent endeavor to articulate ade- 
quately the various aspects of experience by the continual inven- 
tion and manipulation of symbols; but neither criticism nor analy- 
sis ever proves the irrelevancy, or the inadequacy, of a perspective, 
word, action, or object which is experienced as meaningful, that 
is, as functional in a mode of judgment. Indeed, the validation 
of judgment is not always a special, analytical or methodological, 
enterprise but rather progressive and dynamic justification and 
appraisal—of assertions, actions, and products—which reveal the 
discriminations, selections, and decisions which are parts of the 


12 Tbid., p. 29. Italics not in the original. 
13 Ibid., p. 9. 
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meaning of a judgment. Validation is the continual process of 
““guessing and applying,’’** ‘‘presuming or hypothesizing,’’** in 
the life of the man who ‘‘perceives that the incompletion within 
life is perpetual and that denial of query is stagnation and ruin.’’ ** 

The modes of judgment and communication are dynamic and 
vary with situations and needs; Professor Buchler is keenly aware 
that consequently a new use may be found for an old tool, that 
new tools may sometimes better serve an established purpose or 
method, and that new tools and new methods may demand re- 
spectively unprecedented approaches and instruments. He would 
perhaps agree that in every poet, perhaps in every artist and sci- 
entific genius, the original event of language-creation is in some 
measure re-enacted, and that instead of searching in linguistic 
experience for words and meanings applicable to unique experi- 
ence, such men both discover and create new meanings and new 
experiences through their combinations and inventions. In any 
case he certainly regards language as neither a mere shadow or 
reflection of the dynamic order of nature nor as the subjective 
rumblings of an isolated psyche. Language as both a mode and 
object of judgment is susceptible to all the intricate involvements, 
complexities, subtleties, and difficulties that characterize the per- 
spectives of complex organisms in nature; for language is not 
separable from the sensitivity, explorations, and accidents which 
compose the proceptive direction of an individual in community. 
The roots and effects of language are deep and significant—as 
deep and inexpugnable as any other fact. To give rules to 
language, then, to legislate meanings, one must first prescribe the 
laws, permutations, and vicissitudes by which the perspectives of 
men are created. 

Consequently Professor Buchler is much concerned about the 
demands for clarity and literalness which have characterized a 
great deal of contemporary philosophy—a clarity and literalness 
to be achieved, it is thought, by avoiding metaphorical language 
and by rules or determinations to use words in specified ways. He 
suggests that clarity is by no means the only or most basic philo- 
sophical virtue and that the literal truth is perhaps a paradox in 
terminology which, in spite of its usefulness, is neither a felicitous 
nor an accurate mode of distinguishing differences in linguistic 
usage. His comments remind one of Aristotle’s observation that 
‘*to be good at metaphor is to be intuitively aware of hidden re- 

14 Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 144. 


18 Ibid., p. 146. 
16 Ibid., p. 169. 
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semblances.’’** And he makes it evident by several examples 
that the history of philosophy would be quite different, and much 
less rich, if philosophers had generally sought clarity to the ex- 
elusion of other norms or if so-called literalness had ever actually 
prevailed. For philosophers, like poets and scientists, adopt the 
most effective modes of communicating their ideas. They recog- 
nize, at least implicitly, with Professor Buchler, that meaning is a 
matter of neither etiquette nor legislation. Indeed, the character- 
istics of invention when man is confronted with complex and un- 
precedented problems are sufficient evidence that meaning (modes 
of judgment) is what intelligence discovers, or invents, and uses; 
meaning is what is communicated when language or any other 
form of conduct is successful and what one is conscious of at- 
tempting to communicate when efforts fail. To attempt to legislate 
meanings out of existence is nothing less than to forbid intelligence 
to apprehend what it does apprehend, and to insist on customary 
modes of speech is to ban from language the depths and novelties 
which are its life. Many instances of so-called literalness are, in 
fact, figures of speech which have lost their original fresh and 
suggestive meanings through long and habitual usage. But strictly 
speaking the meaning of ‘‘ Water is two parts hydrogen and one 
part oxygen’’ is no more literal than ‘‘Our bodies are our gardens, 
to the which our wills are gardeners,’’ when each is articulated 
in its proper context by the interpreting mind. And though it is 
no doubt useful and necessary for certain purposes to distinguish 
between these uses of language, the suggestion that only the former 
has literal, and cognitive, meaning avoids, or obfuscates, rather 
than solves the problems which the uses of language generate. If 
one does not understand the metaphor, then of course it does not 
mean what he thinks it means. But this is true also of any propo- 
sition, action, or object. Instead of venerating literalness phi- 
losophers might better recognize, with Santayana, that knowledge 
is never literal (except perhaps for unverifiable instances of sympa- 
thetic imagination in regard to states of other ‘‘minds’’) and that 
what language articulates is never the literal truth, but only a 
more or less abbreviated vision or communication of facts from 
a limited perspective and in a particular mode. If such recog- 
nition does not encourage confidence, it at least discourages a 
further circumscription of a language which is never as rich as the 
experience which it seeks to articulate. Of course, language must 
be carefully used. But meaning is clearly a much more complex 
and quite different affair than is suggested by the writer who 


17 Aristotle, ‘‘The Art of Poetry,’’ in Aristotle, edited and translated by 
Philip Wheelwright (New York, The Odyssey Press, 1951), p. 317. 
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noted that ‘‘A sign has semantical significance when an organism 
will react to it as it would to the object which the sign sup- 
plants.’’** Indeed, it seems no less tragic to fetter language by 
insisting that without obvious referents words are meaningless 
than it is to deny categorically that logical rigor and the careful 
relating of language to observations and objects are relevant tasks. 
The standard of literalness which the above criterion sets up for 
meaning (assuming that meaning and semantical significance are 
largely equivalent), though certainly extreme (since it suggests 
that I would raise my umbrella and put on my overshoes when 
confronted with the word ‘‘rain’’), is indicative of the nonsense 
which the quest for literalness may beget. Professor Buchler has 
at least given encouragement to those who have never been per- 
suaded that the traditional languages of philosophy have jeopard- 
ized attempts to articulate significantly and judge relevantly the 
problems of men. His concept of meaning seems so obviously 
what is common and essential in the various uses of the term, once 
it has been pointed out, that it seems surprising that it has not 
been emphasized before. Its use would certainly have forestalled 
a great deal of triviality and facilitated more fruitful philosophiz- 
ing about, as well as in pursuit of, meaning. At the very least 
the consummation of existence in judgment and of judgments in 
meanings which extend the powers of assimilation and manipula- 
tion are not very simple affairs; but neither is meaning so esoteric 
and miraculous that all efforts to relate it to the complexities of 
nature are bound to fail. Professor Buchler suggests that lan- 
guage cannot possess more clarity than the perspectives from 
which men consider nature; language is genuinely clarified, then, 
only when articulation results in shared perspectives. And insofar 
as there are no definite boundaries to experience and judgment, 
the meanings which language may bear are limited only by the 
fact that it is a specifie mode of judgment; the meanings which 
language communicates are neither less nor greater than the 
judgments which it facilitates. 

There are perspectives, of course, from which Professor Buch- 
ler’s philosophy will be judged and found wanting. In particular, 
he offers little aid and comfort, as already suggested, to the 
positivists and the current variety of analysts, and his metaphysics 
is equally though differently unsatisfactory to the various forms 
of supernaturalism. The universe and man’s experience of it, 
according to Professor Buchler, are more complex, more intricately 

18S, S. Stevens, ‘Psychology and Science of Science,’’ in Readings in 


Philosophy of Science, arranged and edited by Philip P. Wiener (New York, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1953), p. 180. 
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involved with each other, and in some respects perhaps more in- 
serutable than either the positivists or the supernaturalists would 
allow. He does not attempt to state or solve the problems of ulti- 
mate origins and destiny in regard to either the universe or the 
individual; and to some this will seem a grave fault. He stands 
boldly in a long line of philosophical thinkers who have consulted 
experience afresh with the minimal commitments which the sci- 
ences of their age have made to seem inescapable, and who have 
written with confidence that a comprehensive, if tenative, interpre- 
tation of the whole can be constructed out of the various partial 
views that the sciences, arts, and gross experience offer. Yet there 
is a sense in which those who do not share Professor Buchler’s 
views should, if they are not total dogmatists, appreciate the work 
he has done. For there is nothing reductive in his account of ex- 
perience, and no perspective is considered absolutely compelling 
or immutable. Indeed, his generous admission that ‘‘for any 
judgment some validating perspective can be determined or de- 
fined’’?* should encourage those with variously different commit- 
ments to articulate their perspectives. If, as he suggests, ‘‘ faith, 
in some minimal sense, is part of all query and all validation,’’ *° 
it is clear that Professor Buchler’s own faith is in the philosophic 
enterprise with all that it suggests of variety in method, per- 
spective, commitment, and result. 

But even for those who share his general philosophical orienta- 
tion, Professor Buchler’s theory of meaning, along with other 
aspects of his general metaphysics, provokes questions and demands 
elaboration, as he himself frankly admits in the preface to the first 
volume. For example, the significance of his theory of judgment 
and meaning for the arts, perhaps for lack of details, is not suffi- 
ciently clear. In one statement to this point, he writes: ‘‘ Painting 
pictures is a pronouncement on the characteristics of what is en- 
visaged, and composing music is a pronouncement on the traits of 
sound combinations.’’* And again, ‘‘To sculpture is to appraise 
the role and value of shapes and masses.’’?*. Now this may suggest 
to the reader that for the observer the meaning of music, painting, 
and sculpture, as conceived by Professor Buchler, is essentially 
formal, and that in listening or looking one may assimilate quali- 
tative and relational features which will enable him to judge more 
relevantly other instances of music, painting, and sculpture. But 

19 Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 159. Italics in the 
original. 

20 Ibid., p. 165. 


21 Nature and Judgment, p. 12. 
22 Ibid., p. 15. 
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that this is not all that Professor Buchler means is surely suggested 
by the mere fact that one hardly needs to elaborate a theory of 
proceiving, assimilation, and meaning in order to justify state- 
ments of this sort about the arts. Yet Professor Buchler never 
unambiguously and explicitly distinguishes his own position from 
some which deny all cognitive value to the arts; his examples of 
artistic assimilation and manipulation are largely examples of 
formal values, although he makes it clear that formal values are 
not themselves without significant cognitive value. Nonetheless, 
his general theory prepares the way admirably for the elaboration 
of a theory which would in large part vindicate the persistent and 
general claims of the arts in regard to the realization of extra- 
formal values. He emphasizes that the work of art is a product of 
man, not of a faculty. ‘‘ What the artist applies is what everyone 
else applies, the fund of his impressions and information, or more 
accurately, the effect which nature and culture have had in the 
form of his most fundamental perspective, the gross domain.’’ ** 
The gross domain includes, of course, moral, intellectual, and prag- 
matic values which cannot be wholly separated from the formal; 
consequentiy judgments concerning the ‘‘envisaged,’’ ‘‘traits of 
sound combinations,’’ and ‘‘the values of shapes and masses’’ are 
by no means independent of the extra-formal values. ‘‘A musical 
work, a novel, a building constitutes a judgment which is itself 
best seen as a perspective. A meaning comes into being when the 
exhibitive judgment is framed—materials are given a meaning.’’ ** 
The meaning given by the artist is a product of his ‘‘situational 
recognition’’ of the universe, though the meaning to be found in 
the product is perhaps greater than that revealed by his per- 
spective. ‘‘The meaning of the judgment is ‘found’ or ‘dis- 
covered’ in the reshaping of the judgment (the discovery of the 
perspective) accomplished by the process of assimilative query. 
. . . The perspective explored is the product itself, with its fluid 
boundaries, though it is always possible, and may often be de- 
sirable, also to scrutinize it within a perspective larger than 
itself."’°* Thus, a work of art may carry within itself the ex- 
istential burden—moral, intellectual, and aesthetic—of its creator’s 
situation as well as meanings which it may ‘‘appropriate’’ from 
its function in other perspectives. 

Professor Buchler at least suggests, then, that one may as- 
similate from Michelangelo a great deal more than the power to 


23 Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 146. Italics not in 
the original. 


24 Ibid., pp. 135-136. 
23 Ibid., p. 136. 
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evaluate shapes and masses, and from Bach more than traits of 
sound combinations, and be prepared thereby for making further 
judgments, not only exhibitive but also verbal and active, about 
the character of life—judgments which have essentially very little 
to do with the envisaged, sound combinations, and shapes and 
masses. Now this is certainly more just to the persistent claims 
of the arts, and to what seems to be their historical and cultural 
significance, than much contemporary philosophical aesthetics. For 
whatever else may be generally asserted about Hamlet (the ex- 
ample is admittedly somewhat afield from the examples above but 
not therefore irrelevant), to understand the play, to know its 
meaning, is to appropriate from the perspective which Shakespeare 
has created certain qualitative elements that are inseparable from 
the totality of the play, and which are in significant measure the 
very standards by which other events, characters, and situations are 
articulated and evaluated. It is, of course, impossible to verbalize 
all that is assimilated from music, painting, sculpture, or even 
poetry, or how subsequent judgments about the qualitative char- 
acter of human existence are modified by this assimilation. Yet 
there seems little doubt that ideas and judgments in regard to the 
qualitative aspects of life would be radically different without the 
arts. Love, for example, has a scope and quality (and will be 
approached and judged differently) when one has assimilated 
Dante’s vision which it cannot possibly have for the untutored. 
Judgments of Christianity (in the form of both church affiliations 
and verbal commitments) have no doubt been greatly influenced by 
the music of the church, even as the general character of a civiliza- 
tion is evaluated in no small measure by its achievements in the 
arts. Certainly the arts acquaint us more poignantly with the 
sensuous and formal elements of the environment, but also they 
enable us to see more clearly and perhaps judge more relevantly 
our passions, fears, and delights. As Professor Woodbridge wrote, 
‘*There are facts of existence which can be expressed only in such 
terms as the language of poetry, art, morals, and religion em- 
ploy.’’ If, as Professor Buchler argues, ‘‘when we ‘mean’ we ex- 
press and reflect a commitment,’’** then the commitments with 
which the arts are concerned seem no less efficacious in the total 
direction of human life than the commitments reflected and but- 
tressed by common sense, science, ethics, and religion. And if 
‘*knowing is that process by which an organism gains from its own 
continuing living or from the world available to it the capacity 
to produce or experience in different, unprecedented ways,’’ then 


26 Ibid., p. 135. 
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the artist, as Professor Buchler insists, ‘‘can both acquire and 
impart this kind of gain,’’** not only in regard to the materials 
and forms of his art but also in regard to all the qualitative ele- 
ments which plague and prosper the proceptive directions of hu- 
mankind. 

Finally, then, it is perhaps regrettable that Professor Buchler 
has not developed in greater detail and more explicitly the funda- 
mental difference between his theory and other current theories 
in regard to the nature of art—and the same might be said of 
other aspects of his work. Yet this regret, it must be admitted, 
is not altogether different from a regret that the rose is not also a 
canary. The lack of details in a general theory is at worst a 
minor fault and at best a distinct virtue. In any case, taken 
seriously his theory of meaning would do much to restore intel- 
lectual respectability (and responsibility) to the arts as well as to 
modes of philosophical speculation which recent ‘‘scientific’’ 
philosophies have sought to discredit. One of the greatest pitfalls 
in the consideration of meaning, especially in the arts, has been 
the tendency to identify meaning with a sign, or symptom, re- 
ferring to a preceding, concomitant, or future event, object, or 
state of affairs. At the very least, Professor Buchler has rendered 
a distinct and eminent philosophical service in indicating that 
meaning is most appropriately regarded as the quality of an ob- 
ject or complex which, when assimilated or possessed by the self, 
becomes available and functional in the continual process of judg- 
ment. The implications of this concept for the various modes of 
experience and judgment can now be developed both by Professor 
Buchler and others who share his conviction that recent theories 
of meaning have done less than justice to significant areas of 
human endeavor. 


Wiuarp E. ARNETT 
CHATHAM COLLEGE 


SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING ART AND 
EXHIBITIVE JUDGMENT 


I 


HOUGH Professor Buchler does not explicitly develop a 
theory of art, he says some rather interesting things about 
it in the course of his attempt to define the generic traits of all 


27 Nature and Judgment, p. 33. 
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human products. Those familiar with Buchler’s writings? will 
recall that human production is said to occur in three different 
modes—doing, making, and saying—and it is Buchler’s contention 
that each of these is a mode of judgment. He refers to them as 
active, exhibitive, and assertive judgment, respectively, and he 
discusses art in terms of ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’: works of art, we 
are told, are a subclass of exhibitive judgments (NJ., p. 26). 

But the way Buchler uses the phrase ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ 
appears to be ambiguous. On the one hand he speaks of poems and 
similar products as ‘‘exhibitive judgments’’ and claims that ‘‘ex- 
hibitive judgments include all products which result from the 
shaping or arranging of materials’’ (GT., p. 48; my italics). But 
on the other hand he holds that exhibitive judgment designates one 
‘‘mode of human production’’; a product is ‘‘any instance of 
making, doing, or saying,’’ and since every product is a judgment 
making is itself an instance of exhibitive judgment (NJ., p. 20; 
GT., p. viii). ‘‘Exhibitive product’? may thus refer not only 
to such things as are ordinarily called ‘‘products’’ (poems, for 
example), but also to what are ordinarily called ‘‘processes’’— 
the making of poems or other exhibitive products. When a man 
carves in stone his carving is an instance of exhibitive judgment; 
so is the stone he has carved. 

As a result it is sometimes difficult to understand what Buchler 
is saying about exhibitive judgments. Thus he explains the mean- 
ing of ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ as follows: 


An individual judges his world, and judges it exhibitively, whenever he re- 
arranges materials within it into a constellation that is regarded or assimilated 
as such. [NJ., p. 23.] 


Since formulating a verbal assertion involves ordering materials 
(words) into a constellation, the notion that the constellation be 
assimilated as such is crucial for the identification of exhibitive 
judgments. It is ‘‘that aspect of the ordering which most directly 
warrants the use of the term ‘exhibitive.’’’ Depending on whether 
or not the constellation of materials is ‘‘emphasized or regarded 
primarily as such,’’ the use of words written in sequence, or of 
bricks in building, is or is not exhibitive (NJ., pp. 24-25). 

But who is it that must so regard or assimilate the qualitative 
character of the constellation? The context leads one to expect 
that it must be the producer. But though Buchler does sometimes 
take this emphasis to be something involved in the producing (NJ., 

1 Throughout this essay I will use the following abbreviations for the books 


I am discussing: NJ. for Nature and Judgment, and GT. for Toward a Gen- 
eral Theory of Human Judgment. 
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p. 60), here this is not his meaning. For he goes on to say that 
an ordered constellation may function as such (i.e., exhibitively) 


not only without the intent of the producer but also without his knowledge. 
The exhibitive emphasis is not something with which an agent has to endow 
a judgment. The judgment needs no official sanction; it must be exhibitive; 
it must exhibit a structure. [NJ., p. 25; his italics. ] 


How is this to be understood? Buchler holds that a man 
‘*makes’’ when, for example, he ‘‘carves in stone, determines his 
wardrobe, composes music, or arranges dinnerware on a table’’ 
(NJ., p. 12). Does he want to say that carving, composing or 
arranging—the sculptor now using his chisel, then applying his 
hammer, ete.—is what must be exhibitive, what must exhibit a 
structure? This would be strange. For it is hard to see how 
carving in stone, or composing music, exhibits a structure in any 
sense other than that in which any and every activity might be 
said to do so. Yet Buchler holds that doing (acting) is a mode of 
judgment different from making. This difference can hardly be 
due to the fact that making exhibits a structure in a way in which 
other activities do not. Dancing is, perhaps, an instance of a 
constellation of movements which is exhibitive in some distinctive 
sense ; but under ordinary circumstances carving, like walking, is 
not. What, then, is one to make of the passage quoted? I take 
it that Buchler there wants to say that it is the result of making 
—the carved stone, the music composed, or the dinnerware ar- 
ranged—which is the constellation that must be. exhibitive. But 
if to be an exhibitive judgment a product must in some distinctive 
sense ‘‘exhibit a structure,’’ then how can Buchler say that all 
instances of making are instances of ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’? If, 
on the other hand, any instance of making, simply as such, is an 
exhibitive judgment, then what can it mean to say of such making 
that it ‘‘must be exhibitive; it must exhibit a structure’’? 


II 


What does it mean for a product, whether a dance or an ar- 
rangement of dinnerware, a poem or a pot, to be an exhibitive 
judgment? What is being said about a work of art when it is 
called an exhibitive judgment? 

Buchler claims that no product is intrinsically active, ex- 
hibitive, or assertive. The distinction between the different modes 
of judgment is primarily functional, and it is the communicative 
context which determines in which mode a product functions 
(NJ., pp. 20-22; GT., pp. 48-49, 52). Moreover, it has already 
been noted that a product is said to function exhibitively when 
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it functions as an ordered constellation—i.e., as a configuration 
of materials which is primarily regarded or assimilated as such. 

But is every product that can be so regarded or assimilated 
properly called an ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’? In other words, is 
every product which in some context or other can function ex- 
hibitively ipso facto an exhibitive judgment? If so, then that 
category fails to discriminate among products. For works of art 
are by no means the only products that can function exhibitively. 
To the extent to which I am not concerned with the truth of a 
scientific theory but regard it solely as an ordered constellation 
of symbols, to that extent the theory functions exhibitively. As 
Buchler himself points out, not only scientific theories but also 
mathematical symbolisms, lectures, and all other verbal assertions, 
even the building of an industrial empire, all are under certain 
conditions, or from some points of view, exhibitive (NJ., pp. 21, 
36, 70, 79, passim). Any and every product can be regarded 
primarily as an ordered constellation; any and every product 
will, under appropriate circumstances, function exhibitively. Con- 
sequently, if any product which in some context or other can 
function exhibitively is properly called an ‘‘exhibitive judgment,’’ 
then any and every product is an exhibitive judgment. And in 
that case, what can be the significance of saying that works of art 


are exhibitive judgments? What point can there be to saying 
that an exhibition judgment ‘‘must be exhibitive; it must exhibit 


””? 


a structure,’’ if any and every product is exhibitive? 

It may, however, be objected to the foregoing that while any 
product might be primarily regarded as some sort of ordered 
constellation, not every product is a constellation of materials in 
the sense necessary for something to be an exhibitive judgment. 
Now it is true that though Buchler holds that ‘‘material orderings 
are, no doubt, inevitable in all judgment’”’ (NJ., p. 64), he does 
attempt to distinguish the materials ordered in an exhibitive 
judgment from the material orderings which are said to be in- 
volved in all judgments. He claims that in an active judgment 
one is ‘‘manipulating complexes in so far as they are existences 
rather than in so far as they are materials. In an exhibitive 
utterance we order or shape what are specifiable as materials’’ 
(NJ., p. 24). But this distinction is not clear, and Buchler does 
not explain it. Indeed, in other contexts he himself speaks of 
‘‘materials’’ involved in active judgment (NJ., p. 81) and holds 
that there is a perspective in which we can regard the building 
of an industrial empire as an ‘‘exhibitive product’’ (NJ., p. 79). 
More important, the materials shaped in exhibitive judgment are 
specifically said to include ‘‘conventional or devised signs of all 
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kinds’’ (NJ., p. 24). This certainly means that scientific theories, 
mathematical symbolisms, and all verbal formulations are constel- 
lations of materials in the required sense. Since Buchler further 
argues that ‘‘each element of a product is a sign’’—not necessarily 
because it ‘‘stands for’’ something but because it bears to another 
element ‘‘some relation that is indispensable in the development 
of the product’’*—it might even be argued that all products 
qualify as constellations of signs. Finally, Buchler holds that 
actions may function as exhibitive judgments (G@GT7., p. 152; NJ., 
p. 21)—a claim which is essential if dancing and the actor’s art 
are to be exhibitive. But in that case actions must be ‘‘ma- 
terials’’ in the sense used when one speaks of an exhibitive judg- 
ment as an ‘‘ordered constellation of materials.’’ And if actions 
as well as all signs meet the conditions for being materials, then 
it is hard to see how there is anything that is not ‘‘specifiable 
as material’’ in the sense required for exhibitive judgment. 

Thus, if the category of ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ is not to be 
equally applicable to all products—and this is necessary if there 
is to be any significance to the claim that works of art are ex- 
hibitive judgments—then the fact that a product can be regarded 
as an ordered constellation of materials cannot be sufficient for 
saying that it is an exhibitive judgment; not every product that 
in some context or other can function exhibitively can be called 
an ‘‘exhibitive judgment.”’ 

Now it should be noted that while Buchler emphasizes the 
functional character of his distinctions, he does not say that any 
and every product can be equally well classified as a judgment 
in any and every mode. He tells us that ‘‘a ‘proposition’ is an 
assertion’’ though in some contexts it may also play an active or 
exhibitive role (G7., p. 49). Again, a poem is ‘‘ordinarily . . . 
an exhibitive judgment,’’ though under certain conditions it may 
also function as an active or assertive judgment (NJ., p. 21). 
Thus Buchler tends to regard scientific theories as assertive 
products which may also function in some other mode, and works 
of art as exhibitive products which may also function in some 
other mode (NJ., p. 69). The reason why he so regards them 
becomes clear in the following important passage, where he holds 
that a work of art 
is ordinarily exhibitive rather than assertive or active: that is, it does not 
call primarily or at all for interpretation in terms of truth or falsity, nor 
for interpretation in terms of expediency or rightness in the pattern of con- 


2NJ., pp. 36-37; his italics. In another place Buchler says that the 
foregoing is the condition for calling something a sign ‘‘in the broader 
sense’’ (NJ., p. 156). 
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duct. What it calls for minimally (certainly not exclusively) is approbation 


and assimilation in respect of the combination of characters as such. [GT., 
p. 52.] 


What is distinctive of works of art, then, is not the fact that they 
can be regarded or assimilated as ordered constellations of ma- 
terials—any product can be so regarded, can function exhibitively 
in some context or other—but that they are ‘‘ordinarily ex- 
hibitive.’’ While any product can function exhibitively, this is 
the characteristic function of works of art—unlike other products 
they are ordinarily regarded or assimilated as ordered constella- 
tions of materials. 

Buchler may be using the phrase ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ to 
designate any product that can function exhibitively in some con- 
text or other, and when he holds that works of art are ‘‘ ordinarily 
exhibitive’’ he may be ascribing this characteristic to them qua 
works of art, rather than qua exhibitive judgments.’ But if so, 
then, as I have already indicated, any and every product can be 
called an ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ because any and every product 
ean function exhibitively in some context or other. Not only 
would this make the claim that works of art are exhibitive judg- 
ments pointless, it would actually be in conflict with some other 
things Buchler says. For example, he claims that ‘‘works of 


art, as exhibitive products, spring from exhibitive processes,’’ 
but explicitly denies that all products spring from such processes 
(NJ., pp. 69-70). Yet on the understanding of ‘‘exhibitive judg- 


ment’’ now under consideration all products are properly called 
by that name. 


On the other hand, Buchler may want to say—at any rate, 
this is what I think he should say—that while any product may 
function exhibitively in one context or another, only those products 
which ordinarily, or characteristically, so function are properly 
called ‘‘exhibitive judgments.’’ This would leave the distinction 
functional—whether or not something is an exhibitive product 
would depend not on any intrinsic property of the product, but 
on the way the product ordinarily functions. Yet not all products 
would be exhibitive judgments, so that there would be significance 
to the claim that an exhibitive product ‘‘must be exhibitive; it 
must exhibit a structure.’’ We could still say that a scientific 
theory, or any other product, may function exhibitively in some 

3 Both the context of the passage quoted and a number of other passages 


suggest that this may be the way Buchler is using ‘‘exhibitive judgment.’’ 
See GT., pp. 48-49, 52; and NJ., p. 22. 
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context, and, so far forth, functions as a work of art.‘ But we 
would not say that a scientific theory is an exhibitive judgment, 
because a scientific theory is not ordinarily regarded or assimilated 
as an ordered constellation of materials—it does not primarily 
‘*eall for’’ such assimilation. 

In sum, if Buchler is using ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ in the 
weaker sense discussed earlier, then to say that works of art are 
exhibitive judgments is not to say anything significant. For it 
merely means that works of art, like all other products, can in some 
context or other be regarded as ordered constellations of materials. 
If, on the other hand, Buchler is using ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ in 
the stronger sense, then to say that works of art are exhibitive 
judgments is to say that works of art, unlike other products, are 
ordinarily, or characteristically, so regarded. 


Ill 


I have already mentioned the fact that in Buchler’s view 
‘‘works of art, as exhibitive products, spring from exhibitive 
processes.’’ In this section I shall be concerned with his account 
of the exhibitive process. 


Buchler claims that when we pass from the simplest instances 
of ‘‘contrivance’’—e.g., building a fire—to cases of ‘‘more pur- 


poseful and elaborate’’ contrivance, we pass from mere making 
to ‘‘exhibitive query.’’ That is, when making becomes methodical 
and systematic, when the qualitative aspect of the potential prod- 
uct grows in importance, when the number of alternatives that 
arise in the process of making as well as the rigor of selection and 
choice, the ‘‘risk’’ involved, and the role played by individual 
resourcefulness all increase, then we have an instance of exhibitive 
query. Exhibitive query is methodical making, or contrivance 
which has become ‘‘interrogative in character’’ (NJ., pp. 60-61). 

The poet who is seeking and devising verbal combinations is 
engaged in exhibitive query. His seeking is a kind of ‘‘question”’ 
and the verbal combinations which he invents constitute a kind of 
‘‘answer.’’ Like everyone else engaged in query, he is involved 
in a process of ‘‘search and casting about.’’* But what is dis- 
tinetive of the artist’s query, what make it a ‘‘type of productive 
experience’’ which differs from both active and assertive query 
(i.e., inquiry), is that both the quest and its fulfillment are ex- 

4Buchler speaks of functioning ‘‘exhibitively as a work of art’’ (NJ., 
p. 62). 


5 NJ., pp. 61-62. The phrase is the one by which Locke characterizes all 
reasoning. Ibid., p. 71. 
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hibitive—there is an exhibitive process which culminates in an 
exhibitive product. To be sure, query is a process into which 
each or all the modes of judgment may enter, and it is ‘‘ unlikely 
that any enterprise of query is in only one mode of judging.’’ 
But an instance of query consists of a ‘‘chain of judgments”’ and 
the artist’s chain is primarily exhibitive, while the scientist’s is 
primarily assertive and that of the educational administrator pri- 
marily active. This is, presumably, why it is possible to speak 
of ‘‘art or exhibitive query’’ (NJ., pp. 69-70, 61). 

What distinguishes the artist’s exhibitive query from other 
types of productive experience? Is it that the artist is engaged 
in ordering (rearranging, shaping) materials? Clearly this would 
not do. For in Buchler’s view the ‘‘process of shaping’’ is not 
confined to the production of poems and the like since there is also 
‘‘the shaping of towns, religious policies and educational pat- 
terns’’ (NJ., p. 81); and in light of what has already been said 
about ‘‘materials’’ it follows that it is not only the artist but also 
the scientist and, indeed, anyone else engaged in query who is 
ordering materials.° Consequently, to say, as Buchler at one point 
does, that ‘‘exhibitive judgments include all products which result 
from the shaping or arranging of materials’’ (GT7., p. 48) is to 
say that all products are exhibitive judgments, thus stripping the 
claim that works of art are exhibitive judgments of significance. 
Nor can the mere ordering of materials be what is distinctive of 
the artist’s chain of judgments—at least, not if we are to say that 
his activity, unlike that of the scientist, is for the most part an 
exhibitive process. What is distinctive of exhibitive query is, I 
take it, the emphasis on the ordered constellation as such. In 
other words, a process is exhibitive not merely because it is a 
process of ordering materials but because the producer is, for the 
most part, primarily concerned with ‘‘the qualitative aspect of 
the potential product,’’ with the ordered configuration that is in 
the making as an order. Several issues arise in this connection. 

(1) Why should making be regarded as exhibitive judgment 
at all? I have already suggested that it is hard to see how making 
can be regarded as ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ in the stronger sense of 
that phrase—the process of making is not what is ordinarily as- 
similated as an ordered configuration of materials; it does not 


6 The following sentence is interesting in this connection: ‘‘Transmuta- 
tion through query comprises, at its least, an aggregate of complexes (things, 
symbols, behavioral relations) ordered over a period of time and made to 
grow quantitatively’? (NJ., pp. 79-80). But things, symbols, and acts (be- 
havioral relations?) all seem to be materials in the sense required for ex- 
hibitive judgment. 
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1) 

“‘exhibit a structure’’ in any distinctive sense. But, quite apart 
from this, why should we not say of someone who makes that he is 
judging in the active mode? Ordinary language does not draw 
any sharp distinction between making and doing—a man who 
carves in stone, composes music, or arranges dinnerware on a table 
(Buchler’s instances of making) is ordinarily said to be doing 
something, and we speak not only of making cathedrals but also 
of making friends, making time, or making trouble. Conse- 
quently, when Buchler says that ‘‘active judgments comprise all 
instances of conduct to which the terms ‘act’ or ‘action’ are 
ordinarily applied’’ (GT7., p. 48), one is at a loss to know why this 
does not include what is done in the course of making paintings 
or chests. After all, do we not ordinarily speak of ‘‘artistic 
activity’’? It would not help to say that making is not doing 
because it involves ordering materials and because the maker is 
primarily concerned with the qualitative character of what is in the 
making. Not only does the first condition seem to apply equally 
to doing, but also neither condition serves to exclude making from 
doing—they only serve to define making as a special kind of doing. 
In other words, as long as ‘‘all instances of conduct to which the 
terms ‘act’ or ‘action’ are ordinarily applied’’ are active judg- 
ments, further specification of the nature of the activity performed 
by the artist can only further specify a subclass of active judg- 
ments, not a different class. Nor is the fact that query occurs 
in more than one mode relevant to the point at issue. For the 
question is not whether it be true that ‘‘the maker pleads and 
acts’’ (NJ., p. 70), but whether anything called ‘‘making’’ cannot 
also be called ‘‘acting.’’ 

There is, however, one condition which does seem a good reason 
for excluding instances of making from the class of active judg- 
ments. Buchler holds that ‘‘an active judgment may be identified 
by the fact that it is subject to the application of moral predi- 
cates’’ (NJ., p. 28), and we generally do not judge the gestures 
which a painter makes with his brush morally right or wrong. 
The difficulty, however, is that Buchler often speaks of ‘‘active 
judgment”’ in other contexts where moral predicates seem equally 
inapplicable. Thus the conventions of the theater ‘‘may be re- 
garded as active judgments in so far as they are ways of be- 
having’’ (GT., p. 93). But can moral predicates be said to apply 
to them? Do such predicates apply to the movements made by 
construction workers in placing a steel beam? If the applicability 
of moral predicates is the condition for calling something an 
‘‘active judgment,’’ then how is it possible that ‘‘nodding as such 
could be considered an active judgment’’ (NJ., pp. 156, 21) ? 
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I am not denying that any of these cases may under certain 
conditions be such that moral predicates are applicable to it. But 
in what sense of ‘‘moral’’ can one say that moral predicates are 
applicable to ‘‘nodding as such’’—i.e., to any and every act, 
simply as an act? In the sense in which ‘‘moral’’ is commonly 
used it does not seem that every instance of human conduct is 
such that moral predicates can be applied to it. A great many 
acts—e.g., walking, nodding, lighting a cigarette, trying one’s 
shoes, ete.—are normally such that no question of moral rightness 
or wrongness is involved. Under ordinary circumstances one 
would be puzzled to know just what is being asked if one were 
asked whether such an act is morally right or wrong. 

In sum, if all instances of conduct commonly called ‘‘acts’’ 
are active judgments, then how can Buchler say that we can 
identify active judgments by the fact that moral predicates are 
applicable to them? And what is the reason for excluding the 
acts performed in making a painting or a pot from the class of 
active judgments? If, on the other hand, not every act but only 
those to which moral predicates are ordinarily applied are active 
judgments, then how can doing, simply as such, be an active 
judgment? 

(2) Buchler claims that 


works of art—using the phrase, as we consistently shall, without honorific 
intent, and applying it to all instances whatever of methodical contrivance— 
are a subclass of exhibitive judgments. They are exhibitive judgments en- 
gendered by query. [NJ., p. 26.] 


But typewriters, watches, mechanically produced pieces of utili- 
tarian furniture, and similar items are instances of ‘‘methodical 


9 


contrivance.’’ Are we to call them ‘‘works of art’’? When we 
find that Buchler, in another passage, speaks of ‘‘a work of art, 
whether a mechanically produced chest of drawers or a poem”’ 
(GT., p. 52; see also p. 157), we must conclude that the answer 
is Yes. But if typewriters and mechanically produced chests are 
works of art, then their making must be exhibitive query. For 
works of art, as exhibitive products, spring from query that is 
primarily exhibitive. Thus when Buchler speaks of ‘‘art or ex- 
hibitive query’’ he must mean not only the query of the novelist 
but also that of a mechanic or artisan working from a blueprint. 

But how ean this be? Is making a chest from a blueprint 
‘‘interrogative’’—where ‘‘interrogation is a process of discovery 
bred by probing’ (NJ., p. 73)? Is a mechanic assembling a 
typewriter primarily concerned with the ‘‘qualitative aspect’’ of 
the potential product? The artist may, indeed, be ‘‘concerned 
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with appropriating the world’s qualitative character’? (GT., p. 
149), but in most cases it would be strange to say this about a 
mechanic. Again, it may be true that the artist ‘‘guesses about 
his own intent’’ (@T7., p. 146), but an artisan working from de- 
tailed specifications given to him in advance is not making any 
guesses—nor is he ‘‘presuming or hypothesizing’’—about his in- 
tent. Art is a ‘‘mode of invention’’ and it may be ‘‘ultimately 
unregulated, unpredictable’ (NJ., p. 59; GT., p. 76), but in the 
ordinary sense of these words this is false when said of someone 
who makes a typewriter, or a chest, from a blueprint. Nor would 
it help to say that such statements are intended to apply only to 
the creative artist. For the mechanical making of a chest must, 
in the light of the passages quoted, be a case of query; and in 
Buchler’s view ‘‘query and invention belong together, and in 
practice are inseparable’’ (NJ., p. 59). 

An instance of systematic but mechanical, non-inventive making 
—the sort of production that Collingwood and others have called 
‘‘eraft’’—simply does not seem to fit well into Buchler’s schemati- 
zation of the forms of human production. Since it is purposive, 
methodical, and systematic contrivance, it does not seem possible 
to exclude it from exhibitive query. For contrivance, making, is 
exhibitive judgment, and ‘‘products which are methodically 
wrought are products of query’’ (NJ., p. 7). Yet whatever one 
may think of the reasons which Collingwood gives for sharply 
separating art from craft—and I am not suggesting that they are 
‘‘compulsive’’—there are important differences between the rou- 
tine, mechanical making of an artisan working from a blueprint 
and the artist’s creative activity. Buchler, having included the 
former kind of production under exhibitive query—where else 
could it go in his schema?—seems to be thinking largely of the 
artist when he discusses exhibitive query. But the differences 
between art and ‘‘craft’’ seem sufficient to raise serious questions 
about the applicability of his discussion of exhibitive query to 
such processes as making a typewriter from a blueprint, or me- 
chanicaily producing a chest of drawers. 

It may be suggested that if ‘‘invention,’’ ‘‘interrogation,’’ 
‘‘qualitative aspect,’’ and similar terms are interpreted widely 
enough, then the mechanic might be accommodated together with 
the poet under the category of ‘‘exhibitive query.’’ Perhaps so. 
But the further we stretch these terms the thinner they become. 
After all, is there anything very significant to be said about what 
processes as different as a poet ‘‘writing’’ a sonnet in his head and 
a mechanic assembling an engine from a blueprint have in com- 
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mon? Is not the search for the common traits of all methodical 
making—that by virtue of which they are all one ‘‘type of pro- 
ductive experience’’—likely to end in rather meager and dis- 
appointing results? 


IV 


Given the way Buchler professes to use the phrase ‘‘work of 
art,’’ everything he says about works of art, or exhibitive products 
which are methodically wrought, should apply to typewriters, 
mechanically produced chests, and similar products. Yet a num- 
ber of Buchler’s statements concerning exhibitive products, while 
illuminating when applied to poems or paintings, sound very odd 
when applied to typewriters or chests. Thus it may be true that 
‘*the ‘meaning’ of the exhibitive product is determined and molded 
in the (indefinite) scrutiny by which it is spectatorially reani- 
mated’’ (GT., p. 136) when the exhibitive product in question is 
a painting; but does it make sense when said of a typewriter? 
Again, it may be useful to regard a poem as a ‘‘perspective’’ which 
has ‘‘fluid boundaries,’’*? but it seems strange and misleading to 


regard a chest of drawers in this way. Perhaps ‘‘variability of 
interpretation can actually augment the articulation of the per- 
spective’’ of an exhibitive judgment (@7., p. 137), if the latter 


is a novel—but not if it is a complicated machine. 

Though there are a number of other statements which sound 
curious when one recalls that they must apply to ‘‘all instances 
whatever of methodical contrivance,’’*® I will confine myself to one 
other point which seems to me particularly important: Buchler 
claims that 


a work of art, whether a mechanically produced chest of drawers or a poem, 
invites interpretation or assimilation by preempting sensory materials and 
through them contriving a determinate or unitary order. It is ordinarily 
exhibitive rather than assertive or active. ... What it calls for minimally 
(certainly not exclusively) is approbation and assimilation in respect of the 
combination of characters as such. [GT., p. 52.] 


Is this true? 

When the foregoing is said of a poem it means, presumably, 
that the poem ‘‘invites’’ us to attend to its meaning, to ironies and 
ambiguities which may complicate that meaning, to its musical 
and rhythmic qualities—in short, to what Ransom terms the 
‘‘texture’’ and the ‘‘structure’’ of the work and the interrelation 


7GT., pp. 136, 119. Buchler himself associates ‘‘perspective’’ with 
‘*point of view’’ and ‘‘standpoint’’ (NJ., p. 167; GT., p. 113). 
8See GT., pp. 120-121, 136-137, 155-156. 
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between them. In painting and the other arts what invites as- 
similation is by no means identical, but there are analogous fea- 
tures—the structure, design, and sensuous qualities of a painting 
in their interrelation with its symbolic and emotional features, etc. 
—in virtue of which we can speak of paintings and other things 
commonly called ‘‘works of art’’ as products which primarily call 
for ‘‘assimilation in respect of the combination of characters as 
such’’ in pretty much the same sense. This is the sort of ‘‘ap- 
probation and assimilation’’ that the things ordinarily referred to 
as ‘‘works of art’’ invite; this is how we ordinarily respond to 
them. 

Yet this does not seem to be anything like the way in which we 
ordinarily respond to a mechanically produced chest of drawers. 
To be sure, there may be a chest of drawers—e.g., a Chippendale, 
the sort of chest that we call a ‘‘work of art’’ in the usual sense— 
that is ordinarily assimilated in pretty much the same way. But 
Buchler is speaking of a mechanically produced chest; any and 
every chest, and, indeed, any and every other instance of methodi- 
eal contrivance, qualifies as a ‘‘work of art’’ in his sense of that 
phrase. Again, any and every chest may, in some context or 
other, be regarded or assimilated as an ordered constellation of 
materials. But surely the run-of-the-mill, mechanically produced 
chest is not ordinarily so regarded or assimilated. What me- 
chanically produced chests, typewriters, and similar products usu- 
ally ‘‘invite,’’ or primarily ‘‘call for,’’ is a certain kind of use. 
A utilitarian chest, like a typewriter, is a product with which we 
characteristically do certain things—we store various things in a 
chest, we write various things on a typewriter.® 

In sum, Buchler uses ‘‘work of art’’ to mean all instances of 
methodical contrivance, and he claims that works of art are ex- 
hibitive judgments engendered by query. They are exhibitive 
products which spring from exhibitive processes. I have tried to 
show that it is by no means clear that all artifacts (i.e., all things 
ordinarily considered instances of methodical contrivance) are, as 
Buehler claims, ‘‘ordinarily exhibitive’’—i.e., that they are ‘‘ex- 
hibitive judgments’’ in what I have called the stronger sense of 
that phrase. Nor is it clear, as I attempted to show in the pre- 


be 


® Here again it may be suggested that if we stretch ‘‘assimilation’’ far 
enough we might regard the use to which a chest is put as a kind of ‘‘as- 
similation in respect of the combination of characters as such.’’ But Buchler 
criticizes Dewey’s notion of an ‘‘underlying quality that defines the work’’ 
of art on the ground that it is ‘‘quite irrelevant as a clue to value’’ (NJ., 
pp. 67-68). Would ‘‘assimilation ... ,’’ when stretched in this way, be 
a clue to value? 
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ceding section, how all artifacts can spring from the process which 
Buchler calls ‘‘exhibitive query.’’ '° 

In the foregoing I have been largely concerned with matters 
which I find vague or troublesome in Buchler’s discussion. But 
this by no means implies that I can see nothing but difficulties in 
his theory. It is precisely because I find much that Buchler says 
significant and illuminating that I have thought it important to 
point up matters which may require clarification. Nor have I 
begun to deal with all the ways in which Buchler’s theory bears 
on aesthetics—his discussion of ‘‘communication’’ and ‘‘com- 
munity,’’ of ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘validation,’’ all are interesting and 
relevant in this connection. But it seems to me that some clarifi- 
cation of the nature of ‘‘exhibitive judgment’’ and of its relation 
to ‘‘active jJudgment”’ is necessary before one can fully under- 
stand, or adequately appreciate, the significance of Buchler’s 
theory in so far as it bears on issues in the philosophy of art. 


THEODORE MISCHEL 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


NATURAL OBLIGATION, NATURAL APPROPRIATION 


‘*Man is born in a state of natural debt.’’—BuCHLER. 


UR earliest discoveries of nature reveal to us our natural 
obligations, obligations which possess a primordial and foun- 
dational character, for they antedate our births and accompany 
and direct us to our deaths. Alive, we are committed to courses 
of behavior or to the achievement of satisfactions which we have 
no choice but to pursue. Insistent and urgent demands press upon 
us, the goals and deadlines of innovative as well as of routine 
existence. As these demands are inexorable and can never wholly 
be satisfied, incompleteness and unfulfillment come to be char- 
acteristic of man’s natural condition. Far from being ‘‘un- 
natural,’’ inadequacy, impotence, and failure are among the most 
natural things in the world. 
When we say that nature obliges, we are being appropriately 
ambiguous. Nature is both compelling and compelled, subservient 


10T am, of course, assuming that Buchler is using ‘‘methodical con- 
trivance’’ to mean all artifacts—pots, paintings, and all other things which 
are contrived by human skill in the various arts and crafts—but is not de- 
fining that phrase itself in terms of exhibitive query. For if he were, then 
what he is saying about art would reduce to the empty tautology that in- 
stances of exhibitive query are exhibitive judgments engendered by query— 
ie., are instances of exhibitive query. See NJ., p. 26. 
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and ecoércive. Insofar as it can compel us to discharge our obli- 
gations, nature is sovereign. Such sovereignty, of course, is not a 
contingent matter, nor is natural obligation a contractual affair. 
Being obligated is intimately involved in being human, and since 
nature is in a position to enforce its mandates, being human in- 
volves susceptibility to natural coércion as well as to natural in- 
debtedness and requiredness. 

In different contexts, this requiredness takes on different forms. 
In one instance we see it as moral obligation; in a second, as 
esthetic obligation; in a third, as logical obligation. There is 
no need to search for a natural basis for these obligations: they 
are already natural, for they are simply exemplifications of natural 
obligations in general. 

A metaphysical pathology might concern itself with the various 
types of inadequate responses to natural obligations. Discussions 
of the ‘‘inability to develop one’s constructive potentialities,’’ or 
the ‘‘failure to realize one’s ideal self,’’ may suggest that the 
recognition of indebtedness brings on feelings of guilt. At any 
rate, this implication is apparent in the writings of Heidegger and 
Fromm. But it would also be possible to follow up the concept of 
natural obligation by examining its consequences in terms of the 
ways in which indebtedness is met or discharged. And if we pur- 
sue this line of inquiry, we find that in whatever manner a debt is 
discharged, it is fundamentally an instance of appropriation. 
Thus, the same necessity which imposes obligations on man may 
appropriate from him what is situationally required. 

It should be noted that indebtedness is a natural, rather than 
a specifically human characteristic. We speak of man the debtor, 
but even if we referred to him as creditor, the fact of indebtedness 
would remain. For instance, a paucity of opportunities may 
manifest itself in terms of a surplus of human abilities or energy. 
Such a situation is nevertheless experienced as incompleteness, un- 
fulfillment, or lack, just as is the situation in which the human being 
is impotent in the face of unavoidable challenges or invitations. 
The fact of incompleteness or precariousness remains, although 
at different times different factors may be held responsible. 
Whether we call the feeling of incompleteness ‘‘void’’ or ‘‘empti- 
ness’’ or ‘‘nothingness,’’ it is clear that its stimulus can be human 
or non-human, that its intensity can rise to anguish of tragic pro- 
portions, and that the behavior consequent upon it may diminish 
but can hardly eliminate the incompleteness and need, the im- 
balance and precariousness of the human situation itself. 

Natural appropriation consists of those modes by which one’s 
world compels the discharging of natural obligations. Where in- 
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debtedness takes the form of man exigent and his world deficient, 
we may speak of human appropriation. The modes of natural ap- 
propriation are production and extraction, while those of human 
appropriation are assimilation and irruption. Obviously the 
former modes are issues or emanations; the latter are absorptions or 
engrossments. 

We can roughly distinguish production from extraction by not- 
ing that, in production, nature acts coéreively through man, while 
in extraction, it acts coércively upon him. Extraction is per- 
emptory, imperative, and undisguised. But in production man 
is manipulated, for it occurs in a manner which persuades him 
that the initiative is his own; it is subtle and indirect, often re- 
vealing nature as artful and designing. 

The varieties of appropriation are phases of the ebb and flow 
of natural activity. For example, a nursing mother is productive 
of milk, which the child assimilates after having extracted it or 
after having had it irrupt within him. Analogous processes are 
involved when a confession is extracted by logic, persuasion, or 
torture, or when a painting is commissioned. 

Extraction is coérciveness which, acting upon an individual, 
forces him to act, to assert, or to arrange. Production is co- 
érciveness which, acting through an individual, likewise forces 
him to carry out active, assertive, or ordering forms of behavior. 
As it is customary to refer to the result of production as a product, 
we may similarly designate the outcome of extraction as an extract. 
Both terms may of course be employed to refer to the same object. 
A servile gesture can be produced, as by an actor in a play, or 
extracted, as by a master. A sigh may well up within us or be 
drawn out of us, and we may gasp because of overeating or be- 
cause of a breathtaking sunset. 

Once we recognize the significance of existential indebtedness, 
we can perhaps acknowledge that the concept of man as debtor is 
at least as fundamental as that of man as producer. Production 
and extraction stand on equal footing as dual modes of that natural 
appropriation by means of which our basic obligations are dis- 
charged. Modern philosophy has tended to exaggerate the role 
of production, by emphasizing such factors as ‘‘creativity,’’ 
‘‘originality,’’ ‘‘initiative,’’ and ‘‘expression.’’ This tendency has 
been rightly criticized by Buchler : 


Activity which would ordinarily be ascribed to a positive impulse is often 
better interpreted as a response than as a drive, as a struggle to stand up 
rather than as a readiness to run. For the most part, ‘activity’ is best 
regarded as drawn from the individual rather than as contributed by him. 
[Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment, p. 61.] 
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This is not to imply that man, in the face of natural coércion, is 
completely docile and acquiescent. Better to say that he is yield- 
ing. He yields to nature, giving in and giving up, bowing to it 
and yet bringing forth, as yield or crop, some appropriate issue. 
Only in the most rudimentary cases is the issue necessitated by a 
purely internal drive or need. The brute, far from being ‘‘more 
natural’’ than any other being, is less involved in nature (insofar 
as his behavior is determined by his individual organism alone) 
than one who is also susceptible to more remote and pervasive in- 
fluences. 

It is interesting to observe the historical background of the 
conviction that what human beings make and say and do are 
products of drives and impulses, rather than the meeting of natural 
obligations or the response to natural imperatives. For the pur- 
pose of envisaging man primarily as a producer was originally 
honorific and polemical. An earlier view had been contemptuous 
of man, and had portrayed him as basically inert or lazy, driven 
to act only by urgent needs or appetites, or forced to produce by 
external coércion. Men did not naturally love to work or to in- 
vent: they did so only out of necessity. This apparent derogation 
of human dignity was subsequently subjected to bitter criticism. 
Men were now asserted to be productive by their very nature, 
instinctively workmanlike, although they could be corrupted by 
faulty social institutions. Laziness was not man’s normal state 
but a consequence of the worker’s alienation from participation 
in modern industrial life. The human organism was now de- 
scribed as a reservoir of energy, capable of being reduced to 
frustration or inertia by a stultifying environment, but funda- 
mentally dynamic and active. Today we can see that productivity 
is dependent upon conditions which are highly complex and often 
obscure, and that it is usually more fitting to describe human 
behavior as responsive rather than initiative, as evoked by one’s 
world rather than as expressed by one’s self. We can also recog- 
nize more clearly now the significance of extraction as a process 
co-ordinate with production and frequently co-operative with it. 

It is common to think of the productive individual as perhaps 
ill-adjusted to his society, but certainly well-adjusted in regard to 
nature itself. This belief is prevalent because it is related to the 
common belief that man is productive ‘‘by nature,’’ or that he 
ean have an efficient and balanced function in nature, character- 
ized by spontaneity, fecundity, and absence of need. It is taken 
for granted that perpetual incompleteness does not have to be 
indigenous to the human situation. Yet incompleteness and pre- 
cariousness may well be ineradicable factors of human existence 
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(since civilization may multiply the obstacles to satisfaction at a 
faster rate than it diminishes them). Moreover, a man’s natural 
obligation need not diminish proportionately to his productivity ; 
on the contrary, it may well increase. 

It would be incorrect to infer from what has been said that 
production and extraction, the two modes of natural appropriation, 
are categorized as evaluations rather than as descriptions. How 
these processes are appraised does not affect their status as natural 
issuances. At its worst, of course, extraction may disclose itself 
to be predatory and exploitative. In the face of such extortion 
or rapacity, man is victim, man is prey. But extraction similarly 
comprises processes which are subject to praise or condonation. 
Natural obligations arise in situations whose character may be 
esteemed or deplored, and our efforts to behave in a manner called 
for (i.e., appropriate to and appropriated by such situations) may 
be attended by consequences which we find harmful or beneficial. 
Thus acting, arranging, and asserting may be exacted from us 
by codperative situations as well as competitive ones, and the need 
for retaliation can appear just as obliging as the need for justice. 

Every extract, like every product, is a judgment. That is, it 
discloses an individual version of one’s world, or of some aspect 
of it, and in so doing, discloses an aspect of oneself. It is a dis- 
covery of possibility and an invention of actuality. Every issue 
is a judgment by the individual and of the individual. By him, 
because through it he pronounces upon his significant involvements. 
Of him, because each issue throws open to the world a characteristic 
or symptom of the individual, so that it represents a judgment of 
oneself, and invites the judgment of others. 

Extractive processes therefore fall into the same three classifica- 
tions of judgment as those which, in Buchler’s writings, are re- 
ferred to as assertive, active and exhibitive. Consequently we can 
take note of assertive, active, and exhibitive extraction. 

Confessions, acknowledgments, admissions, all of these are 
assertive judgments in the form of verbal responses (either true 
or false) to demanding situations. It is clear that our utterances 
are solicited by countless environmental requisitions and invita- 
tions. If man is considered productive when, through inquiry, 
he puts questions to nature, then nature must be extractive when 
it demands responses of man. Assertive extraction is, in fact, a 
kind of natural interrogation. If many of our assertions seem to 
be made without duress, it is because circumstantial coércion has 
been transformed into personal compulsion, and utterance per- 
severates of its own inertia. Or we may become so perceptive 
of the structure of natural interrogation that we develop an acute 
prolepsis, anticipating demands before they are imposed upon us, 
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arriving at decisions and assertions in advance of the development 
of obligations that would require them and call them forth. In 
any case, when nature holds us answerable, we are obliged to reply. 
Hence our responsibility does not rest on our natural responsive- 
ness, but conversely, it is because nature holds us responsible to 
our obligations that we respond as we do. 

It is customary to use the term ‘‘conduct’’ to refer to behavior 
that is susceptible to moral evaluation. The term seems to suggest 
the productive aspect of moral behavior: initiative and self-control 
are strongly implied. One conducts oneself, deports oneself, be- 
haves oneself. But action can also be conductive in the sense that 
it represents the active carrying out or discharging of natural 
obligations. Does this mean that conductive extraction is immune 
to moral appraisal? Certainly not, since ethical judgment relates 
to the fittingness or appropriateness of actions, as well as to the 
investigation into the degree of initiative exercised by the agents 
of those actions. Moreover, the assignment of natural responsi- 
bility does not logically necessitate the assignment of moral re- 
sponsibility, for it is possible to be naturally responsible without ' 
being morally responsible. 

Extraction has perhaps been most overlooked in the area 
of exhibitive judgment. Artistry and production are frequently 
taken as synonymous. The most honorific categories are those 
such as ‘‘creativity,’’ ‘‘originality,’’ and ‘‘expression,’’ which are 
presumed to reflect the artist’s innerness, uniqueness, and initiative. 
(However, extractive processes are customarily acknowledged to 
be at work in the case of ‘‘interpretive’’ artistry: it is readily 
enough granted that a conductor evokes music from his instru- 
mentalists, or that an actor elicits fear, pity, or applause from 
his audience.) We have tended to misjudge the extent to which 
the discoveries and inventions of art are responsive rather than 
initiative. Perhaps it may be said that the freedom of art lies 
not in any ability to construct ex nihilo, nor in a supposed absence 
from coércion, nor in the capacity to alter one’s responses at will, 
but in the skill with which one recognizes the needs and require- 
ments of a situation, organizes the sequence in which those obliga- 
tions are to be faced and met, and controls the conditions under 
which artistic responses take place. Especially noteworthy is the 
degree to which artistic responses elicited by nature in turn de- 
mand responses to themselves, in a progressively evocative sequence 
which ultimately issues in a work of art at times utterly remote 
from and irrelevant to the natural complex whose coérciveness was 
first encountered. Moreover, artistic behavior involves the dis- 
charging of a multiple indebtedness, for if an artist is gripped by 
his subject-matter, he is controlled even more by the quality and 
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requiredness of the developing work of art, and by his need to 
conform to the stringencies of the medium in which he operates. 

It may be thought that our admissions, our conduct, or our 
orderings are extracted from us only on the occasional develop- 
ment of existential problems. But this would be incorrect. There 
is a continuity to requiredness which is the foundation of the need- 
fulness of individually problematic situations. Nature is subtly 
and persistently evocative, manifesting a quizzical, enigmatic re- 
serve which often functions as a powerful heuristic to inquiry and 
other forms of discovery. And just as the human need to investi- 
gate and pronounce upon the world is not sporadic, neither is it 
an innate disposition which would manifest itself under any cir- 
cumstances. It is rather the pervasive enigmaticity of nature 
which elicits our inquisitiveness and stimulates our curiosity, as it 
is the precariousness of nature which commands our doubt and 
our constructive responsiveness. 

If nature functions extractively then, if it is inquisitorial and 
demanding, surely it must be an oversimplification to identify 
experience merely with production or productivity. Too fre- 
quently we have interpreted experience as a matter of individual 
initiative and enterprise. It has even been assumed that one 
organizes experiences as an entrepreneur organizes corporations. 
Life should not merely be lived; it should be promoted. The error 
here, once again, is the assignment of initiative to man and man 
alone. Extractive processes are exemplifications not of human 
initiative, but of human initiation: the initiation of man by nature 
and into nature. If the productive interpretation of experience 
tends to identify it with experiment, with problem-solving, or, 
more grossly, with ‘‘trial-and-error,’’ it is likely that for man 
seen as natural debtor, to exist is to be tried. To have an experi- 
ence is to have, to some extent, a trying experience, for man is 
always, himself, on trial. This is equally true of experimentation, 
for just as judgment is always reflexive, doubling back on oneself, 
so trying out alternative modes of behavior places in jeopardy the 
experimenter, and makes him subject to appraisal. 

Man has been described by Buchler as an animal that cannot 
help judging in more than one mode. For the judgments man 
makes in any one mode are usually not exhaustive: the plurality 
of modes of judgment is a reflection of the fact that nature is 
susceptible to various types of appraisal and pronouncement. In 
short: nature is not univocal but equivocal—hence a plurality of 
modes of judgment is possible. And nature is not passive but 
coércive; hence judgment becomes necessary. 
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